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NOTES 


Ox Mr. Morley’s letter to Mr. McCarthy aud _ its 
intimation of a fishing inquiry by Special Commission 
we comment elsewhere. ‘The cost of evictions is doubt- 
less a matter of some importance, but it is entirely 
beside the present question: which is whether or not 
the Queen’s writ is to run in Ireland. In the mean- 
time, the Nationalist parties are squabbling after the 
manner of their kind. Dublin Corporation has declined 
by 17 votes to 16 to present addresses of congratulation 
to Lord Houghton and Mr. Morley, and some pretty 
quarrelling has followed its decision, Mr. Davitt has been 
posing as a fons et origo of J.P.-ships and other dis- 
tinctions, and his friend Mr. Harrington has duly 
flouted him on his new position. In Cork the Municipal 
some business-like resolutions in 
favour of agricultural and dairy education; and in 
Queenstown has declared its inability to discern any 
and the 


Council has passed 


difference between the new Administration 
old. It has been resolved by the Evicted Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation, which makes tardy admission of the benefits of 
Mr. Balfour's land legislation, to attempt re-instatement, 
and likewise the liberation of the Paris Fund. Prepara- 
tions are afoot for a demonstration on the 9th inst. to 
commemorate Mr. Parneli’s death ; 


course, to make a counter move. 


and, as matter of 


Tur Timhealyite manifesto adopted by the Irish 
National Federation on Thursday might well be a bad 
parody of its own kind, so compacted is it of alternate 
bluster and whine. It opens with the bluffing assertion 
that Home Rule has now reached a stage ‘ decisive and all 
but final,” and that ‘the infamous crime of the so-called 
Legislative Union’ is well-nigh ended (not by dynamite and 
moonlighting but) by ‘ moral force and constitutional effort.’ 
Of course, there are the wonted congratulations over the 
capture of Mr. Gladstone—and, doubtless, he wishes it 
true that ‘he has authority to give force to his desire ’— 
and the wonted threats against the House of Lords 
should it dare to reject ‘ the foremost measure of the ensu- 
ing Session.” The voice of Mr. Tim Healy is heard in 
the denunciations of the late Government : the members 
of that Administration ‘obtained power by false pre- 
tences, and by falsehood tried to justify their crimes in 
Ireland, and against liberty and life during the period of 
their insolent and shameless tyranny, mean, cruel, and 
unscrupulous beyond all precedent, at least in modern 
times.’ One might fancy a covert reference to the Phoenix 
Park in the declaration that the Irish people ‘ executed 
the sentence of capital punishment upon the oppressors,’ 
but for the addendum that the party of coercion has now 
been coerced into Opposition by the Irish vote. The vital 
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portion of the message lies in the last paragraph: it is 
the usual call for funds—‘ we have every reason to 
believe that it is our last appeal.’ Do the patriots hope 
in future to live on the pickings of the Irish Parliament ? 





Tue by-election in South Beds was conducted with 
spirit, alike by Colonel O. T. Duke, the Unionist, and 
Mr. S. H. Whitbread, the Separatist candidate. Despite 
the heavy Gladstonian majority, the altered conditions in 
the district induced the Unionists to make a gallant fight 
for the seat. The voting took place on Thursday, when 
Mr. Whitbread received 4838, and Colonel Duke 4596 votes, 
being a (reduced) Gladstonian majority of 242. In the Ciren- 
cester division of Gloucestershire, where Colonel Chester- 
Master is the Unionist, and Mr. Harry Lawson the 
Separatist candidate, a keen contest is in progress. On 
Monday, in an excellent speech to the electors, Mr. T. W, 
Russell exposed the hypocrisy of the Gladstonian policy 
in Ireland: the Prime Minister has been captured by the 
forces of disorder, but Britain has not. Priests are im- 
prisoned, and tenants evicted under the new, as under 
the old, Administration: the only difference being that 
instead of clamour there is silence among the Tim- 
healyites. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, replying on Tuesday 
to the assertion that the agricultural legislation of the 
late Government is a sham, pointed out that the County 
Councils have the power to make it a reality. 





Promises of ‘independent and discriminating support’ 
of the Government are becoming so numerous that they 
must seriously disconcert the Cabinet, which has begun its 
deliberations this week. Sir Charles Dilke, in an after- 
dinner speech at Forest of Dean on Thursday evening, 
followed the lead of Mr. Labouchere in this particular 
form of allegiance. Of course, he is profuse as the Tim- 
healyites themselves in his denunciations of the Tory 
Government, while he protests somewhat needlessly his 
innocence of either desire or power to form an Adminis- 
tration of his own. It is a popular delusion, he explains, 
that Lord Rosebery is but a Tory watch-dog : his Lordship 
is opposed to his predecessor on all points save (and here 
Sir Charles essays the facetious) a zeal for the evacuation 
of Egypt. The new brand of support, however, extends 
neither to the starving of the Navy nor to other Irish legis- 
lation than Home Rule. Payment of members and similar 
measures are repugnant to the Tories as to the Whigs, but 
Sir Charles affords no hint of his intended action when 
Doubtless the -Cabinet is 
unanimous upon Disestablishment for Scotland and Wales, 
but he sees that England, too, must be involved, and he 
is scarce likely to back Mr. Gladstone’s stand for one 
Establishment in three when the others 
marked for destruction. 


these come to be pressed. 


have been 
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Tue latest from Calcutta is to the effect that the Rupee 
Question will be shelved by Lord Kimberley, though the 
Finance Minister expects the next Budget to show a 
deficit of 150 lakhs. The Secretary of State is reported to 
have confined himself to a purely negative and unfavourable 
criticism of the Currency Association’s petition. <A gold 
standard is inexpedient, so is a restriction of coinage ; silver 
must be allowed to find its natural level; meantime the 
Government must revise its fiscal system, The story is at 
present unsubstantiated, but the reply is just what you 
would expect from Lord Kimberley. “Tis only just to add 
that Reuter gives a far more favourable turn to that gentle- 
man’s answer: namely, that the Indian Government can 
have a free hand in dealing with these problems. How- 
ever that be, there can be no doubt that further palter- 
ing with the situation will produce a state of affairs 
which The Times correspondent guardedly describes as 
one of ‘profound and general discontent.’ The only 
comfort is that the Association appears to have declared 
against bimetallism. 





M. D’Havssonvit_e addressed an Orleanist banquet ; and 
after the usual-complaints about Republican impiety, re- 
monstrated with the Pope for his advice that the existing 
status should be accepted by all Catholics ; and, speaking 
in the name of his party, rejected the said edvice on the 
ground that the Republic is the incarnation of irreligion 
and persecution. His position is intelligible: but the day 
of Monarchies in France is over until the next turn of the 
wheel, though their servants prove, and prove to the hilt, 
that the Chamber is rotten and representative government 


an organised fraud. At Marseilles the Socialists had a brief 


and lively innings: delegates from Russia, from Germany, 
and especially from Belgium, aired their private grievances, 
and the Congress came to the conclusion that for the 
present any form of demonstration except a universal 
strike is good, and that the essential thing is to establish 
an indictment against the Republic. 





Mr. Cievecanp has the name of being ‘an honest man, 
and, as American politicians go, he doubtless deserves his 
reputation. But an honest Presidential candidate must 
not be above hedging ; and, in his letter accepting the 
nomination of his party, the Democratic candidate hedges 
a good deal. He is more zealous than ever, he says, for 
Tariff and Civil Service Reform; but they must not be 
believed who say that he and his party are planning 
the destruction or the injury of ‘our American interests, 
and the nation is not to be frightened by ‘the spectre 
of impossible Free Trade.’ Whatever the principles, the 
application must be fair and careful, ‘without disaster or 
demolition.’ Equally vague and oracular are the declara- 
tions on the Currency question. The people are to have 
‘sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient in volume 
to supply their business needs.’ It is a very taking 
promise to the many electors whose supplies of money are 
less abundant than their requirements ; but it tells them 
little. Follow a few good words for the Nicaragua Canal 
and the Chicago World’s Fair, and a denunciation of the 


Force Bill. 
American politics is not yet. 


Evidently the day of ‘sound and honest’ 





As set forth in the despatches from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, the ice-journey of Peary and Astrup from 
McCormick Bay, at the entrance to Smith Sound, to 
Independence Bay, in the ‘unknown vast’ of North-East 
Greenland, has all the elements of audacity and of success. 
First, there was the voyage of the Ai/e last summer to the 
foot of the great Humboldt Glacier, which in the neigh- 
bourhood of McCormick Bay discharges part of its great 
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fleet of floating ice into Melville and Battin Bays. They 
after the departure of the ship, there were the reconnoj- 
tring expeditions of the winter party (Mrs. Peary assisted 
in these), whereby an accurate knowledge was obtained 
of the geographical features and the natural history 
of the neighbouring land, ice, and sea. Finally, in the 
middle of May last, after climbing 4000 ft. to the level of 
the ‘inland ice, the two pioneers, with a sledge and a 
team of thirteen dogs, made their dash towards the Pole. 
They failed to reach it, chiefly because the inland jce— 
and presumably the solid land of Greenland—does not 
In 82 North—or 
about a degree south of the points reached by members o 


extend so far, nor in that direction. 


Captain Nares’ and Lieutenant Greely’s expeditions jn 
following the coast line—they found that the edge of the 
glaciated interior Ceflected to the east and south-east, jn. 
dicating that Greenland is a large island extending little. 
if at all, nearer to the Pole than the spots already reached 
or seen. At length the adventurers descended into the 
basin of a great bay, in latitude 81.37 N., longitude $4 W,, 
evidently on the east or Atlantic side. The sea was stil] 
frozen and encumbered with bergs at the end of June, but 
the land was clear of ice and bright with flowers, and there 
was an abundance of animal life, including herds of musk 
oxen. The pair returned across country, passing over the 
plateau-snows at a height set down at 8000ft., and arrived 
again at the starting-point in the nick of time, the AiX 
having been sent to bring them home. They had covered 
a distance of .1300 miles in ninety days, and had set their 
mark on the map and on the story of the Arctic Ocean, 
Norabe feats of climbing have been done on the great 
mountain-knot of the Mustagh range, which marks the 
junction of the Hindu Kush and Himalayan systems, and 
abuts on the Pamir Plateau. Mr. Conway’s point of depar- 
ture was Askoley,in Baltistan, or Little Thibet, half-way (on 
a line drawn from north-west to south-east) between the 
scene of the recent military operations in the Hunza-Nagar 
country and Leh. The BaltoroGlacier was ascended, and,as 
usual, the first discovery made was that the existing maps, 
based largely on native information, were ‘ altogether 
wrong’ on important points, The glacier is much larger 
than was represented, and at the head of it is a lofty 
peak—Mr. Conway has named it the Golden Throne— 
not marked on the map. After camping for days at 
heights of 19,000 to 20,000 ft., the party started for a 
‘real climb’ to the summit of the new peak, and found 
on the crest of 
Want ot 


provisions and stress of weather then compelled them to 


themselves at a height of over 23,000 ft , 
a separate mountain, dubbed Pioneer Peak. 


The height achieved is at least 1000 ft. 
24.000 ft. 


beat a retreat. 
above any well-authenticated ascent: the 
alleged to have been attained by Graham being received 
by alpine climbers with ‘reserve.’ The explorers did 
not suffer severely from the height, and ‘ could have 
climbed at least 1000 ft. higher.’ They obtained a view 
of the Great Peak, ‘K 2, and found that the maps have 
placed it wrongly. As ‘K 2,’ with an estimated height of 
28,278 ft., must run all competitors close for first place, 
here is a fine field for the breaking of records. 


Scartet fever shows no signs of abatement in London, 
yet its progress affords no grounds for alarm, During 
the week about two hundred new cases have been admitted 
This figure repre- 


to hospital : making some 3500 in all. 
as the 


sents nothing like the actual condition of affairs, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board is helpless. The plague 's 
distributed evenly throughout London: and, judging from 
other years, a considerable increase may be expected next 


month, Why, then are camp hospitals not being prepared 
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or, as in several provincial centres where the aecom- 
modation has failed, why are no houses pressed into 
the service ? 





For the Cholera: each day’s record from Hamburg 
shows a decrease in the number of cases and of deaths. 
Austrian Galicia is said to be clear of the plague, but it 
still rages at Kieff, Warsaw, and other places in Russia 
and Poland. Sporadic cases continue to occur in Ger- 
many, and an outbreak at Charlottenburg has occasioned 
fresh alarm at Berlin. Cholera is present yet at The 
Hague, Utrecht, and elsewhere in Holland and Belgium, 
although it makes ‘no headway ; and cholera—or chole- 
rine—declines to be stamped out in the Paris suburbs. 
Fresh cases, imported from Germany, have occurred during 
the week in Hull, New York, and other emigrant ports 
in Britain and in the United States; but in 
country has the plague a footing. 


neither 


Tur Laneashire cotton-spinners have reached no settle- 
ment of their dispute; but the laws which regulate 
trade must quickly solve the problem. On Saturday the 
operatives discussed the employers’ proposal to reduce 
wages five per cent., and resolved to suggest a redue- 
tion of hours instead. The result was that Monday's 
conference ended in a dead-lock, as warning had been 
given that no suggestion of the kind could possibly be 
entertained. Factories are meanwhile running on short 
time, and, if lower wages be not accepted, many must 
inevitably stop their looms. The Liverpool Union has 
been ‘demonstrating’ by procession and otherwise, and 
calling upon workmen to endeavour to realise the absur- 
dities of the Trade Union Congress, 

Tur Lancashire Plate fulfilled the general expectation, 
ending in a good race and the victory of La Fléche, 
Orvieto, who gave her 1lb., being second, a length in 
front of Llanthony. St. Angelo, who ran almost un- 
trained, was leading at the entrance to the straight, where 
he fell upon ground 


culvert. 


rotten from the bursting of a 
Had he kept his legs, there is little doubt that 
he would have made a race with the mare. Llanthony 
ran well enough to suggest that less work at the com- 
mencement of the season might have made him a better 
horse: and his subsequent defeat at Newmarket is 
scarcely to his diseredit, for Adoration, to whom he 
gave Slb., is a smart filly. Of the other horses Sir Hugo 
was but a poor fifth: but his condition and his freshness 
after the finish show that he is likely to grow into a 
splendid cup horse. 


Tie match between Orvieto and Buccaneer did not 
take place, so the First October meeting at Newmarket 
lost a chief attraction. Orme had no difficulty in canter- 
ing away from such ordinary colts as Versailles and 
Dunure in a Foal Stakes, which should also leave no 
doubt about Certosa’s inability to win the Cesarewitch, 
On Thursday La Fléche easily beat Dunure, to whom 
she gave Olb. in the Grand Duke Michael Stakes: and 
Windgall secured the October Handicap against fourteen 
competitors. The two-year old racing was most interesting. 
Grand Duke, who was twice beaten a week ago, won the 
Buckenham from Bill of Portland, who showed temper 
and bolted. Raeburn had to race for his victory over 
Hautbrion ; but Perigord was not troubled by Lady Bob 
in the Hopeful. In the Rutland Plate, Cairnton, an 
outsider, was returned the winner. 


a 





BORWICK’s BAKING POWDER. 
Borwick’s BAKING PowpeEr. 
Borwick’s BAKING POWDER, 


It is the best that money can buy. 
Has been awarded Five Gold Medals. 
Guaranteed to be free from alum, 
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A SIGNAL FOR DISORDER 


R. MORLEY’S promise to open an inquiry into 
the condition of the Evicted Tenants must 
needs serve as an encouragement to that stand against 
rent which is threatened for the coming winter : 
which, indeed, may almost be said to have begun, so 
that the Chief Secretary's action will rather tend to 
make it more confident and general than to set it 
going, In itself the inquiry is meant to be the 
merely dilatory measure foreseen long since, and dis- 
counted on all hands. The Ministry is bound by its 
own undertakings, and by the conditions on which it 
enjoys the Irish vote, to show that it is prepared 
to do something for the ‘honest peasantry’ which 
has refused to pay rent; and for weeks past its 
particular course has been no secret. Between the 
Parnellites, whose demand is instant reinstatement, 
and the Antis, who have announced that they will be 
satisfied with an inquiry which might be considered a 
preliminary to reinstatement, the Ministerial choice 
was easily made. Obviously the Government would 
close with the party which is at once the more numerous 
and the less exacting. So,after a decent delay to allow 
Mr. Morley to settle himself comfortably at the Castle, 
the inquiry has been ordered. 

We need waste nor space nor words upon the terms 
of a document which in itself is of very little meaning. 
Granted that a ‘great evil exists, and that the Govern- 
ment must deal with that evil, what can be more proper 
than a careful inquiry into causes and the best means 
of removal * The undertaking is mischievous for 
reasons which naturally do not appear on the face of 
the Chief Secretary's letter. A ‘great evil’ does no 
doubt exist ; but it is not one which a Royal Commis 
sion of Mr. Gladstone's appointing can examine ; and, 
moreover, there is absolutely no obscurity about it, 
both nature and origin being onty too obvious. We 
have been assured again and again by the party of 
which Mr. McCarthy is the nominal chief that it has 
produced the ‘ great evil” by its own exertions and for 
its own purposes. If there had been no Plan of Cam- 
paign, there would be no Evicteds, nor any case for an 
inquiry ; so that the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the very artificial grievances of 
these Evicteds amounts in fact to a condonation of 
the avowed acts of the inventors of the Plan, and is, 
moreover, a distinct and open word of encouragement 
to landholding Ireland to imitate that refusal to pay 
rent which has made Mr. McCarthy’s clients objects of 
sympathy to the Irish Chief. ‘The farmers who did not 
join in the Plan of Campaign will now regret their 
want of spirit; the farmers who stood out against 
payment, but came to terms with their landlords will 
reflect with self-reproach on their weakness; the 
Anti-Parnellite leaders will not fail to enforce these 
morals. We may, therefore, look for a great display 
of zeal all over the West and South of Ireland in pro- 
viding the Royal Commission with matter into which 
to inquire. 
cently worded surrender to the Party of Disorder—a 


Mr. Morley’s promise is, in fact, a de 


piece of weakness which can have but one effect. It 
will not bear fruit the less abundantly because it was 
the inevitable result of the Ministerial position. 

The sternest ‘Tory will scarcely suspect Mr. Morley 
of being so little a friend to his own ease as to have 
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sought to achieve a general strike against rent. It 
may even be allowed that the Anti-Parnellites have as 
little reason to wish for such a consummation as the Sec- 
retary. But the decision rests with neither. ‘There are 
other powers to consider. "lhe Parnellites will neither 
fail to point out that Government has acknowledged 
that a grievance does exist, nor to turn that acknow- 
ledgment into a powerful argument in favour of that 
resistance to the payment of rent they are preaching even 
now. Ifthe tenants evicted for adhering to the Plan are 
to be the clients of a paternal Government, what so natu- 
ral as that others should follow their example? Under no 
condition is it likely that the farmers would be slow to 
listen to incentives such as these: but there is good 
evidence that at this moment they are especially well 
disposed to give them a favourable hearing. ‘The very 
well informed correspondent of The Times reports that 
the wet of the autumn, though it has done com- 
paratively little damage, has already been made in 
‘many parts of the country’ an excuse for refusing to 
pay rent. ‘Then, too, ‘since Mr. Morley took over the 
duties of Chief Secretary, a report has been industriously 
circulated to the effect that the Irish Executive intend 
to afford landlords as little assistance as possible in the 
recovery of their rents. We can very well believe it, 
and we can also believe that this report will be made 
more credible to the tenants by some passages of Mr. 
Morley’s open letter to Mr. McCarthy. ‘They will 
learn that he laments the cost of enforcing the pay ment 
of rent, and of providing for the safety of the ‘753 
persons in Ireland, who ‘are receiving special protection 
of the police. It will be strange if a ‘ quick-witted 
peasantry’ do not draw the really very obvious de- 
duction : that the new Secretary is too good a friend to 
Ireland to waste the public money by the personal 
safety of process servers, landgrabbers, and traitors 
who pay rent. ‘The spread of that conviction 
may be expected to grow in speed, and to induce 
a general strike against rent at a very early date. 
The proposed inquiry may be designed as a purely 
dilatory measure—like Sir G, 'Trevelyan’s promise to the 
Scotch crofters, or Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to Welsh 
greed at Cromellan. But in Ireland there is an 
organised Army of Disorder on which such promises 
have an exciting, and not a soothing effect. It will 
be wonderful if that army be not in the field ere the 
winter's end, when the Irish Secretary, olive branch and 
all, will have to choose between Anarchy and fighting 
Coercion. That is the common and _ the very con- 
temptible fate of all them that palter with Irish dis- 
order for mean party ends, and Mr. Morley must be 
blind indeed if he really trust that that will not 
overtake him. 


DEMOS AND DOWNING STREET 


4 LL Liberal Secretaries-of-State are naturally 
servile, or they would not be Liberals: and 
incompetent, or they would not be given office by Mr. 
Gladstone. And this generalisation has nothing to do 
with Lord Rosebery. Now, the qualities of the 
Marquess of Ripon, it may be admitted, are a real 
argument for the abolition of the House of Lords. 
Yet is it scarcely fair to blame him if he be embroiled 
with New Zealand. For your Democrat (even in the 
Colonies) is the slave of logic. And he understands, 
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no doubt, that Liberals only exist, nowadays, to fe 
bullied by Advanced Persons, to be baited by the 
Tories, and (incidentally) to save the Empire from 
perishing of over-prosperity. 

The ingenuous Briton, accustomed to the fatuities of 
his own middle-class, is easily bemused by Maori-land 
politics: for all parties, /d-bas, are democratic. Still, 
if there be one of them which may stand, by compari- 
son, for Conservative, it is the Opposition: for Mr. 
Ballance’s Cabinet remains at the mercy of the Labour 
Members. ‘The Premier, for some time past, has been 
riding for a fall; even as our own Premier shall ride 
nextspring. Alleging, therefore, the intent to push his 
Progressive Programme, he desired Lord Glasgow to 
pack the Legislative Council in the People’s interest, 
Which request being made, he thought, he must 
either achieve his end forthwith or (what would 
suit him equally well) go to the country with 
acry of No British Dictation. At first all went well, 
‘The Governor was of course loth (as we, again, shall be 
next spring) to tamper with the Constitution in order 
to serve the temporary purposes of an incompetent 
polictical trickster. He proposed the compromise of 
nine new creations in place of twelve. Now the Premier, 
though a Radical, has apparently had time to study 
Imperial Politics. Relying, therefore, on the character 
of Lord Ripon, he proposed to refer the question to 
the Colonial Office. After all, he argued, it would be 
time enough to resign when he had tried every means 
of coercing the Governor. Meanwhile, he could con- 
tinue to draw his salary as Minister, and to inquire in 
the Assembly whether the People chose that their 
Representative should rule, or should still be checkcd 
by the nominees of the Crown? But here our good 
Ballance made a fatal mistake. In politics it is never 
wise to threaten. He should have dissolved at once. 

Sir George Grey has often retired for ever from 
politics. It is the only habit, in fact, which he shares 
with Sir Henry Parkes. He has chosen, just now, to 
return to the House: and his sportsmanlike instincts, 
of course, led him, under the circumstances, to attack 
the Government. ‘There is always a wild civility, more- 
over, in his methods. His experience has given him some 
respect for constitutional forms. And he finds them, at 
least, useful to embarrass his inexperienced rivals withal. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Ballance, on August 16, con- 
fessed his submission to Downing Street, Sir George 
rose in his seat, and remarked that, in Parliamentary 
Colonies, when a Governor rejects the advice of his 
Cabinet, it is usual for the Cabinet to resign. Whereon, 
Mr. Rolleston, the Leader of the Opposition, taking the 
hint, denounced the Premier's shameless ‘ abdication of 
his constitutional functions.” The good Ballance was 
taken completely aback. It was useless for him to 
insist that the application to the Colonial Office was 
merely formal: that from Lord Ripon only one cours 
was to be expected—compliance. He had over-reached 
himself. ‘The suspicions of the Pure Democrat, as of 
the Particularist, were awakened. ‘The wrath of his 
followers reinforced the ardour of his proper opponents. 
His own cry was turned against him. It were better 
to have an unpacked Council than that Demagogy 
should be backed by the Fleets of Britain. 

Last Monday the expected telegram arrived. 
The Earl of Glasgow was rebuked for his opposition to 
the mob. The ‘I'welve Members were to be seated. 
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But Grey, the Irreconcilable, had his counterblast 
ready. he decision would cause anxiety in every 
colony of the Empire. Constitutions were not to be 
violated thus, at the will of any Member who might 
happen to desire it. And Lord Ripon’s message 
would be the death-blow to the present system of 
appointing Governors. Now Sir George is a dour 
man when he is crossed : and moreover your Demo- 
cratic workman (to adopt the old saying) must still 
quarrel with his tools. The Ballance Cabinet, des- 
perate, 1s trying to fasten a saving quarrel, after 
all, on Lord Ripon, It demands to know whether 
he admits the principle that ‘the will of the local 
Ministry must be supreme in such matters, or is 
only following his habit, in case of difficulty, of giving 
in, Lord Glasgow says the concession is_ strictly 
occasional. Mr. Ballance has, therefore, declined to 
accept it tll he receive an official despatch allowing 
the rule. ‘The Opposition, meanwhile, denounces the 
innovation as dangerous (in particular) to the Con- 
stitution of New Zealand and to the relations (generally) 
of the Colonies with the Mother-Country. 

Lord Ripon, then, by pandering to the demagogues, 
has succeeded only in inflaming the passions of all 
parties. He has impaired the loyalty of the propertied 
classes by abandoning them to Mr. Ballance: and he 
has angered that worthy by ruining his electioneering 
As to the Constitutional point at issue, 
(It is the most 
offensive point, perhaps, in Sir George Grey's charac- 
ter that he is always right.) Mr. Ballance should 
resign. It is absurd that he should be allowed 
(by making a tool of Lord Ripon) to use the 
power of the Governor, who exists to counter-balance 
him, What is more to the point, it is impossible, 
now, that he should succeed in doing so. Now 
with all these things, of course, we have very little 


prospects. 
Sir George Grey is, of course, right. 


But we shall see much the same situation in 
this country before long. Mr. Gladstone, when he 
desires to pack the House of Lords, will try all shifts 
rather than appeal to the electors at once. lortunately, 
he will not have Mr. Ballance’s facilities for coercing 
the Crown. And as for Sir George Grey’s last remark, 
it is of interest as a commentary on Gladstonisin. 
He is, of course, for Governors by Popular Election. 
And we may at once admit that even the American 
plan (which after all produces now and again men like 
Governor Flower of New York) were better than a 
system of the most admirable puppets whose strings 
are pulled by Lord Ripon. 


concern, 


ROGUE OR FOOL? 


FPMIE Fool is the Rogue's apology; for if. folly 

there were none, then, as knavery could not be 
made to pay, there were no knavery either. ‘True, the 
Law exists, and the Fool, as a unit in the social scheme, 
is avenged thereby ; but there come occasions when 
it is really impossible—not to sympathise with the 
Rogue: for that were socialistic, which is immoral 
in the highest degree, but—to refrain from wishing 
that folly itself were criminal, and that, the Rogue 
having been duly rewarded according to his deserts, the 
Fool should also be sent to purge him of his folly in 
the seclusion of one of Her Majesty's prisons, If there 
were no Fools, the Rogue might very well contend, 

VOL, VIII, 
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then were Othello’s occupation gone: argal, a cell 
and a bunch of oakum to the Fool! The argument 
is none of the soundest, of course; but it is proposed 
to abolish civilisation on just such grounds—(for 
if there were no property, how could there be any dis- 
content ¢)—and on just such grounds the Rogue might 
plead for the punishment of tne Fool, in virtue of 
whose folly he lives and has his being, and thanks to 
whose exasperating silliness himself is commonly 
diverted from the paths of rectitude into those other 
and more devious ways by which man goeth down unto 
the treadmill. 

Mr. Labouchere, for very obvious reasons, has taken 
the Fool under his special protection; and once you 
grant the Fool deserving of such interest on the part 
of an intelligent and practical man, then is it un- 
deniable that Mr. Labouchere is a public benefactor. 
His latest achievement has resulted in the removal 
from our midst of the gang of rascals—'lomkins, 
Steadman, Morgan, Campbell, and the rest—who did 
business as the ‘International Society of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and the incarceration of its several 
members for terms of hard labour varying from four 
and six months to eight years. ‘The sentences are no 
more than just; and yet, so criminal is the innocence 
these luckless sharpers converted into meat and drink 
and so forth, that, sericusly, you can’t help wishing 
that it might be visited with a harder penalty than 
is implied in the loss of a little money or the dis- 
appointment of a set of miserable aspirations. For, 
indeed, the deeps of ,dupery revealed by the trial 
at the Old Bailey are merely astonishing. These 
rogues, it must be premised, had divined the 
Amateur: they knew him ‘ like the clock*: how prodi- 
gious his gullibility, his fatuousness how immeasurable, 
his vanity how intoxicating and insane: and they 
set to work to answer him according to his folly. 
‘They began in “87 as the Authors’ Alliance (Limited) ; 
in “89 they founded the Artists’ Alliance also; late in 
‘90 they established the International Society as afore- 
said ‘in connection with the Authors’ Alliance. The 
first of these ventures was so prosperous that it passed 
some £600 through the bank in a very little while; 
the second relieved Her Majesty’s lieges of a like 
amount; while the third, in the fourteen months it 
lived, brought in not less than £2400. The Society, 
indeed, was admirably invented and designed. It 
tapped the Fool at every point of his folly. It offered 
him the right to call himself F.S.L., a diploma in six 
colours and in gold, and the privilege of wearing a 
hood and gown; it exhibited and sold his pictures ; it 
‘arranged for the reading, editing, purchase, sale, 
printing, and publication’ of his ‘manuscripts and 
compositions’; it provided him with the possibility of 
prizes ‘for such inventions, productions, and improve- 
ments as lead to the employment of the masses, as also 
for ‘meritorious works in all departments of the fine 
arts, science, and literature >; it conferred on him ‘all 
the privileges of a first-rate London club’; it promised 
him a golden year of ‘ soircées’ and ‘ conversaziones ° 
and the reading of papers; and if he were old and poor 
and the clergyman of his parish were pleased with 
him, it gave him hopes of a pension: all for two 
guineas a year, or fifteen guineas down! And if 
he were not rich enough for that, and had perforce 
to content himself with simple Membership, why 
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for a guinea a year, or seven down, he might sign 
hieuself MS.L, and partake of all these privileges, 
and exult in a certificate which should be ‘mounted 
in a wide gilt Alhambra frame ?° Is there any wonder 
that the vast Sorbonian Bog of fooldom was stirred to 
its depths by promises superb and privileges so proud as 
these? Breathes there the Amateur with soul so dead 
that he would not have succumbed to the chances of any 
one of them, much less the whole magnificent set? In 
truth, when you consider the wood of which he is made, 
the heights to which he aspires, and the means whereby 
he believes it possible to compass his ends, it comes to 
be a certainty that the International Society etc., was on 
the whole a failure: that had it been better known and 
better advertised its proprietors might have raked in 
not £2490 but £240,000, and have been in a position 
to ‘cock snooks, ‘General * 
Booth himself. 

, there is end of his chances for this once. 


had they been so minded, at 


However 
His potentialities are inexhaustible ; for he begins by 
gulling himself, which makes the perfecting of him 
easy. Also, he is ever with us: for the fashion is sct 
for ‘all departments of the fine arts, science, and litera- 
ture, and it shall go hard with him but in one or other 
he will find means to have his fling. But his would-be 
benefactors—Morgan, and the others: 
lost the books of the I. S. in an omnibus !—are in 
and, for the time being, he is thrown back 
upon himself and his own resources. It will not be so 
for long. Other Morgans, other Campbells, and Stead- 
mans, and Clarkes, and Tolmies, will arise; and there 
will be more Alliances, Authors’ and Artists’ both ; 
and of hoods and gowns, and diplomas in gold and many 


Morgan, who 


gaol 3 


colours, and certificates in wide Alhambra frames, there 
will be no lack. For Heaven is nothing if not pro- 
vident. And even as the Fool is sent to be the profit 
of the Rogue, 
is found to be the amusement of the Fool. 


so in the end the Rogue’s true function 
And both 
are unlovely in their ways, and in their punishments 
they should not go undivided, 


LORD ROSEBERY'sS FIRST APPEARANCE 


ORD ROSEBERY’S mission (according to the 
Pall Mall Gazette) is to prove that Radicalism and 
‘little Englandism’ 
somehow, the Foreign Secretary’s answer to that depu- 
tation of the Church Missionary Society hardly reads 
like the utterance of an enthusiast, despite some very 
pretty phrases about Evangelists and Slavery. 
that he began with the topic raised by his 
questioners, the future (namely) of Uganda, embraces 
considerations of supreme importance : 
almost surprised that the Society had not paid an earlier 
visit to Whitehall. But the period exhausted his 


energies, and thereafter he had recourse to academic 


no longer abide together. Yet, 


‘True 
animation : 


indeed, he was 


irrelevancies and Mid-Lothian generalities. ‘Sphere of 
influence, he sagely remarked, ‘is a vague phrase,’ 


and he certainly failed to give it solidity. But the 
influence of his Chief is clearly to be traced in a 
passage wherein he discussed the r responsibility for the 
intimated from M’Wanga’s_ kingdom. 
Was the present Administration to blame ? Certainly 
not. Was Lord Salisbury’s? He hardly thought <0. 
And then, anticipating an awkward query by the 
remark that even the deputation had abstained from 


withdrawal 
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any definite proposals, Lord Rosebery bowed that 
deputation out. Fortunately, it included a divine 
two, or the language in the corridor 
sounded to the discredit of the C.M.S 

It was Lord Rosebery’s first appearance, and jt 
littie to enhance a reputation not too hardly ¢ earned, 
No doubt he was well within his right in declining ts 
give a definite answer upon points to be decided by 
the Cabinet ; indeed, it may be suspected that he has 
yet to reckon with Mr. G ladstone and Sir W. Harcourt, 
and is by no means sure of their august ap proval, 
Still, his utterances smack of a certain jaunty Optimism, 


or 


does 


they have an accent of devil-may-care self-sufficiency 
that might easily lead to a second (howbeit a smaller) 
Khartoum. In particular, the argument. that Hey 
Majesty’s advisers shall wash their hands of Ugandy 
and her barbarism can only be characterised as highly 
reprehensible. Very likely the charter was designed 


with such legal ingenuity that the Government jg 


technically free from liability for failure. — Ry 
can the Arab slaver or the Nigger chieftain }¢ 
expected to apprehend the wire-drawn subtleties 


of the draftsman? They will re. 
gard the Company's retreat as the defeat of Britain, 


and the worst of it is that they will be absolutely right, 


Parliamentary 


The question, moreover, is one that cannot be paltered 
with: for, as Mr. George Mackenzie remarks in a most 
timely letter to The Daily Graphic, it must be decided 
within the next few sunsets. The marching orders for 
the East Africa Company's force in Uganda have bea 
fixed for December 51, and the countermand could 
not be conveyed by special runners from the coast in 
less than eighty or ninety days. Unless, somebody, 
therefore, proceed to take action without delay, we shall 
be face to face with the massacre and anarchy that 
ensue upon the withdrawal of authority from a savage 
community. Nor is there any likelihood that the 
territory would be left a welter of misrule until it suited 
the Company to l’or—to quote Mr. 
Mackenzie again—King M’Wanga would be compelled 
by force of circumstances to accept the protection of a 
flag, and there are the Berlin prints to 


one, is speculating on the reversion, 


re-occ upy. 


show that 
Germany, for 
In other words, we shall have sown loss and disgrace, 
that the foreigner may reap both honour and protit. 
And this bandying of responsibility appears the more 
inept, because there can be no doubt whatever that 
the Government will have to rescue our Imperial re 
pute. The position of the Church Missionary Society 
is clear enough : 
tives—who happen to be also British citizens—should 
have adequate protection in the pursuit of their pro- 
The priests claim to have been settled on 


it merely desires that its representa 


pagandism. 
the shores of Lake Victoria long before the Company, 
they contributed their influence to the establishment of 
its advanced post, they are prepared to hazard the con- 
sequences of its withdrawal : in short, their posit jon Is 
altogether outside criticism. That of Mr. Mackenzie: 
co-directors seems to need more explanation than he 
affords us in his very able ev parte statement. It 13 
“ very well to draw fine dttedilens between the 


Company's duties towards its shareholders and its obll- 


gations to the nation as incurred under the terms & 


its charter. The broad fact remains, that Parliament 
would never have sanctioned this enterprise, witli 






others of its kind, had it not promised to be self: 
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supporting, and that Captain Lugard should never have 
been sent to Uganda unless his employers were competent 
to keep him there on their own resources. In short, the 
Government will have the right to choose the manner 
in which it comes to the assistance of the bedevilled 
corporation, and, if need be, to insist upon a certain 
curtailment of privileges in return for its extra-con- 
stitutional intervention. ‘These, however, are matters 
for maturer deliberation; for the moment, Mr. 
Mackenzie's suggestion that a British Commissioner 
should at once be appointed to Uganda merits Lord 
Subject to the 


direct control of the Foreign Office, this official would 


Rosebery’s most serious attention. 


administer the territory as a dependency of the Crown, 
and impose the paw Britannica with the potency of a 
representative of Iler Majesty the Queen. Could Lord 
Rosebery persuade his colleagues to consent to this 
formality, he would greatly benefit British prestance in 
Africa, avert a grave disaster, and—what is perhaps of 
less importanee—purge his own fame from the. taint of 
Quakerism apparent In the oration of Friday week. 


JAMES THOMSON 


RITAIN is slow to honour her great men. In 
Irance a street-title keeps green the memory of 

poet or painter, if a statue testify not to the public 
respect. Even Baudelaire, the terror of the Prudes, 
will at last, “tis said, be fittingly commemorated, and 
Sir Walter Scott goes not unnoticed in the French 
capital. In London we pay no better homage than an 
occasional tablet, set up at haphazard, as fashion may 
dictate or penuriousness allow. While one is taken, 
another is left, and though James ‘Thomson has been 
dead well-nigh « century and a half there is neither 
statue nor inscription to remind the idle passer-by of 
the author of 7'he Seasons and of his own impend- 
A brass tablet in Richmond Church, a 


plate bearing the blurred legend The Seasons on 


Ing doom. 


a cottage at Hammersmith — these are the sole 
records of one of our greatest poets. But  repar- 
ation is at hand, and Richmond, roused at last to 


jealousy of her honour, purposes to dedicate a 


statue to Thomson’s memory. Whether the method 
of adoration be the best is still doubtful. So many 
awful warnings in bronze and stone confront us on the 
public highway that a new statue is considered with 
Were it not wiser to mark his habitations 
with a stone or set his name upon a dignified terrace- 


suspicion, 


walk? And yet with some recent achievements in our 
memory, there is no need to despair of sculpture, and 
if the Council of Richmond le well advised and re- 
rain from the advice of Sir Frederick Leighton, a 
noble monument may yet stand upon Richmond Hill. 
Meanwhile, there is an excuse to turn to the poet’s 
neglected works, and to contemplate the triumph of 
the last of the classics. 

James Thomson has won an immortality of esteem. 
It were idle to pretend that his poems are read as 
widely as they are respected. For it is the fashion 
of the age to pass originals by, and to listen to the 
opinions of the University Extender. So that among 
those who are familiar with Thomson's life, and can 
tecl_ you off the stock phrases which mark his ‘ place’ 
In literature and his ‘love of nature,’ few indeed 
pen The Seasons, or consider the qualities and charac- 
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ter of that austere and imposing work. Large it is 
and noble, like Virgil’s Georgics or a masterpiece by 
Claude. ‘Though the motive is intimate and pastoral, 
the style is as far from nature and the open-air as a 
piece by Watteau or the shepherds of Romance. The 
critics tell you that he ‘led them into the new world of 
Nature, when on the contrary he was the poet of artifice 
from first to last. ‘lo ask accuracy of his descriptions, 
to contemplate the revolving year by the light of his 
fantasy, were to set him down as a pedant, frigid, tire- 
some and unredeemed. 
‘temple’ 


When you detect a ruined 
in a landscape by Claude, you neither 
question its propriety nor consider too closely if the 
painter found it to his hand. And with Thom- 
son the Seasons were an excuse for a sustained and 
equable flow of blank verse, as for an admirable and 
enchanting use of Latinisms and classic turns ingeni- 
ously Anglicised. Sometimes you feel that had asense 
of humour not been denied him, he would not have been 
so free with such phrases as the ‘ plumy people* and the 
‘finny race.” You can scarce read of the bee’s ‘ inserted 
tube’ without a smile, and a banquet off Thomson would 
pall upon the most cultured taste. 
he is a master of diction. 


But, none the less, 
H{e occupies a similar place 
in English poetry to that usurped by Dr. Johnson in 
prose. It is easy to ridicule his frequent use of long 
words and Latin compounds; there are many passages 
Yet where else 
shall you match the harmony of his verse, the variety 
and appropriateness of his rhythm, his admirable trick 
of breaking his lines to the sense ? 


in his work which prompt to parody. 


‘Take the passage, 
for instance, 


At last, while haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 
With sullen plunge. 


Do you not descend, with the full-stop at ‘ plunge’ 
with ‘the monarch of the brook” into the very depths ? 
Moreover, the vocabulary is characteristically his own, 
and with a hundred artificialities he has converted the 
commonplaces of conventional landscape and of the 
tritest morality into distinguished and even noble 
His effects are broad and simple, even though 
his diction is persistently complex, and though he will 
seldom condescend to ‘ drink’ while ‘imbibe’ is ready 
Yet this play of words and phrases is pass- 


verse, 


to his use. 
ing pleasant, and is always consciously— even insistently 
—artistic. And therefore the People have continued 
to greet him as the poet of Nature, because they are 
amiably misled by the title of his masterpiece. The 
rest of his works deserve the oblivion which enshrouds 
them. The Castle of Indolence is a tedious pasticcio 
which, though well done, had better not have been 
done at all. 
Eleonora, and all, are neither for the study nor the 
stage. Libcrty is far too erudite to entrance any save 
candidates for examination. But 7'he Seasons remains, 
a possession for all time, a monument of classicism, the 
amplest justification for all the honour which Richmond 
or Britain cay, pay to the poet’s memory, 


The plays, Sophonisba, Edward and 


THE NEW OPERA 
HE difficulty about Sir Arthur Sullivan is to 
discover where in his music himself lies hiding. 
It is clear that he has a personality it is obvious 
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that he has a private distinction; but it is a 
matter of considerable perplexity to disentangle him 
from the deliberate confusion of styles which he 
attempts when he attacks the composition of light 
music. He isled by every breath of the wind. He 
is haunted by temptations of Palestrina, fancies of 
Purcell, allurements of Gounod, catch-phrases of 
Wagner, harmonies of Handel, melodies of Mozart. 
And he succumbs with a charming air of originality. 
The common mimics of the day—the average com- 
posers of British light opera—imitate in the manner 
of Mr. Lewis Morris. ‘They produce an incoherent 
patchwork ; they remind you of music that once was 
pleasing, that will be pleasing yet again; but in the 
dilution it pleases no longer. Now, it is a certain 
truth that Sir Arthur Sullivan seldom fails to please. 
It is on the rarest of chances that he vulgarises his 
models; and though his style is often very thin, 
though his songs seldom touch very closely, though his 
conclusions can be too often prophesied from his 
beginnings: he nevertheless has a style, he can write 
songs, and he has a fine sense of musical coherence. 
He is the original mimic of his day, with the addi- 
tional decoration of a refined little musical personality 
all his own. Also he has a sense of humour in music— 
that blessed sense which belongs perhaps to no other 
living British composer, and = which negation re- 
sults in the production of all the dreary oratorio 
work of the times : work learned, laborious, and respect- 
able as a middle-class virgin, but how uninteresting, 
how hopeless, how void of promise, how final by reason 
of its own gloom and dull immensity! Of such dulness 
Sir Arthur is incapable. He is not a great musician 
in the absolute sense of the epithet . . .. but this is 
perhaps to take the subject all-too seriously. 

In the composition of Haddon Hall he has 
essayed light opera—as in some subtle way dis- 
tinguished from comic opera—for the second time, 
where The Yeomen of the Guard was his first ex- 
periment. One understands by the distinction that 
the composer desired to achieve some feat in opera 
which should not be serious enough to merit the con- 
ventional epithet grand, and should yet be rather more 
serious than opera bouffe. Now there is this curious 
fact to record of Sir Arthur’s work outside opera bouffe, 
that his efforts have for long seemed to fall just short 
of necessity. One takes The Golden Legend for his 
highest achievement. Had he put forth the same 
effort over Ivanhoe as he assuredly did over The Golden 
Legend, that opera, without rare distinctions, had been 
far more triumphant. Had he put forth the effort 
which produced Ivanhoe for the production of Haddon 
Hall, his success might have been very remarkable. 
As it happens, Haddon Hall pleases a little disappoint- 
ingly. It is not so fresh as The Yeomen of the Guard, 
and it has not much of the rollicking spirit which 
filled some of the former Savoy pieces—Patience and 
The Mikado, to name but these. ‘The faults which have 
ever been apparent of old seem now more apparent. 
Haply to one unacquainted with its ancestral series the 
music would seem to be fresh and spontaneous ; but, as 
the posterity of the past musical years of Sullivan's 
activity, the new opera is a little inevitable. The 
mimicry is less gay. The madrigals, the ballads, the 
choruses, they are but ‘dressings of a former sight.’ 
They are full of entertainment ; but the emotions they 
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touch have grown less keen than of old by reason of 
































































much exercise. ‘That individuality of which mention 
has been made seems to withdraw more secretly into ' 
the shades of these fascinating mannerisms, It has 
been hinted that Sullivan's style at its best is, in effect ’ 
the dissolution into the compass of a Wine- glass of : 
many great styles that once filled a sea. In Haddy, - 
Hall this analysis into its ultimate parts is far less r 
difficult than of old; the former unity of effect js by " 
no means so complete. Is it that the musician ; nt 
growing fatigued, or that his secret is being discovered : 
inh . ; Fas) ed i} 
by the endless repetition of its cabala? For assuredly | 
the general ,impression which one derives from ; ( 
Haddon Hall is this: that though vastly better thay oh 
the trash that is circulating in England for comi “ 
opera, it is not new. You seem to know its numbers. . 
You like its numbers; they have much musician) “ 
feeling; but you have known them long. They are 2 
not new. 
for 
The detail of the music is only affirmative of thes the 
words. ‘The opera unfortunately opens with a phirase des 
closely imitative of the opening phrase to the third we 
verse of that rather dowdy song The Message. It is jal 
doubly unfortunate that the phrase is used as a kind of ms 
tame leit-motif, and is repeated through the opera (as stre 
though it were a recurring decimal) down to the last has 
finale. ‘The gay song of the snail and the dormouse. the 
which occurs at the beginning, faintly recalls, in one of 
bar, a brief and too notorious passage of Cavalleria hii 
Rusticana. 'Yhus is Sir Arthur Sullivan unfortunate in thal 
his reminiscence, as over ten years ago, when he was in Ly f 
his morning freshness, those will testify who listened Hel 
aghast to the first phrase of the opening chorus of whe 
Patience, which note for note may be discovered in the 
Maritana, at the beginning of a song ridiculously titled test 
‘Hark, those Chimes so Sweetly Stealing.” ‘To proceed: be 
in the Highland music of the piece the composer com- com 
mits what is with him a rare fault—he exaggerates, pres 
The opinion may be questioned, but to some cars the all @ 
music of the pipes is tolerable only in the open air, and ihe 
then sounding distantly. On some solemn funeral occa- by s 
sion the effect has about it something of essential grief. ~~" 
But to cabin the pipes—or an effect precisely similar eine 
to the pipes—within the echoing walls of a smal indif 
theatre, and to administer the dose with a hammering fore 
emphasis, is to stray far, very far, from the legitimate are i 
command of musical art. For the rest, the storm} terrib 
Wagnerian in its determined scales and its resolute te- Noth 
petitions ; while the most effective and musicianly pie religi 
of work in the opera is the finale of the second acts the ¢ 
first scene. It is informed with sincere tenderness, aud often 
the composer here discovers a musical resonance whicli bow 
would alone account for the esteem—the quiet, sane, bandi 
moderate, and frank esteem—in which he is held. Ine and ] 
word, Haddon Hall proves, though scarce so demot the ch 
strably as former work from the same hand, that Sit sensit: 
Arthur, if not a great composer... . but tlus, agall But 
is to take the matter all-too seriously. tants, 
the br 
THE TOLERATION OF INTOLERANCE a 
; “aCe, 
N © limits shall be set to toleration: speech am penny 
thought are untrammelled by any restrictiot on the 
of police, and we have no wish to shackle them. YUH means 
liberty of speech may develop into licence of conduct MM from 7 
the absolute principles of toleration may have to submll Early. 
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to conditions of time and place. For obvious reasons 
we do not suffer pulpits to be set up in the Strand, and 
Pall Mall is not a place for political meetings. But 
there are too many zcalots of religion who neglect these 
conditions of toleration, who make their efforts a 
nuisance to others and defeat their own object by 
their unseasonable energy. Neither the motive nor the 
sincerity of such persons is here impugned, but it is 
necessary to remind them that the excuse of religion 
does not absolve a man from his duty to his neighbour ; 
that there are courtesies and decencies of life which 
may not be cnittcd even in the propagation of the 
Gospel; and finally that zeal misplaced is the greatest 
obstacle to the success of the preacher. Nowhere is 
this perverted enthusiasm more active than at the sea- 
side. And it is high time that some protest were raised 
against an evil that is aggravated year by year. The 
importunity of the tract distributor, the ‘ beach service ° 
for children, the blatant tomfoolery of the Salvationists, 
the feebler follies of the Church Army—all these are 
destroying the character of our watering-places, and 
Quick to occupy 
coign of vantage, they are beyond the power of 


making peace impossible. every 


evasion. 


man’s Their strident music parades the 
streets, their voice is raucous in the houses, and 
Sunday is the noisiest day of the week. Nor is 
the ear alone offended. The method and doctrines 
of these Corybants require that religious ideas 
should be expressed in the most material terms; 


that the most sacred associations should be degraded 
by familiarity of treatment; and that the menace of 
Hell should receive the most emphatic statement. Now, 
whatever the good of this ‘bombardment of Satan, 
the evil done is only too plain. ‘True that every insti- 
tution is being vulgarised ; but religion should at least 
be spared, and herein the vulgarisation of religion is 
complete. ‘The * Mission to Children’ is another ex- 
pression of this fatal tendency. The sea-side is above 
all else a playground ; but where the Mission sets up 
its rest, there the best part of the beach is occupied 
by some callow evangelist, who gathers round him 
a band of youthful followers, and makes healthy 
amusement disgraceful. 


Some children are calmly 
indifferent, and, wise in 


their generation, trans- 
form their tracts into paper boats; but. very many 
are mastered by this juvenile ‘revival, and develop a 
terrible vice of self-righteousness and self-conceit. 
Nothing is more difficult than to express the truths of 
religion in terms intelligible to the childish mind ; and 
the crude presentment of evangelical doctrines too 
often develops a morbid and priggish type of charac- 
ter. Moreover, threats of future punishment are 
bandied freely, and there is such a clatter of Sin, Death, 
and Eternal Damnation as cannot fail to demoralise 
the child whose ill-luck it is to have to listen, be he 
sensitive or not. 

But the Salvation Army is the worst of all the visi- 
tants. Morning and evening the streets are filled with 
the brazen cacophony of its bands, and its processions 
(protected of Parliament) rob the Sundays of their 
Peace, the ailing of their chance of rest. It is the 
Peiny gaff of religion, and its service is modelled 
on the Music-Hall. Here is the sort of trash by whose 
Means it proposes to save your soul alive (‘tis quoted 
from Lhe War Cry, and you sing it to the tune of ‘So 
Early in the Morning’) :— 
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I’m glad I am converted, boys, 

And tasting of eternal joys ; 

The devil wants me back again, 

But all he gives is grief and pain. 

7 * * 

To public-house I went, you know, 

And thought it was a clever go; 

My money got so very hot, 

The devil soon had all the lot. 
And its preaching, with all its fervour, is but a 
wearisome profession of self-righteousness, mixed with 
denunciations of Eternal Terror. Perchance there is 
some excuse for the ignorant and excitable creatures 
who are mastered by this kennel-born enthusiasm ; but 
what to say of the adoption of Salvationist methods by 
the Established Church ? ‘The Church Army is but a 
poor, half-hearted imitation of the other. It is vastly 
inferior in numbers and efficiency ; it can muster but 
a cornopean and a flag or two, where its original comes 
as an army with banners; surely a foolish blunder on 
the part of so august an institution as the Church ! 

All this is a common nuisance. Every sect has an 

indefensible right to worship in its own way, but that 
does not carry the privilege of annoying other people. 
So long as the Salvationists and their kind confine 
themselves to their own premises, we have not a word 
to say; but even majorities have their rights, and it 
is time to ask that these misguided zealots should be 
restrained from infesting the public highways. The 
evil is flagrant, and a remedy must be found, if only 
because the true interests of religion are stake. ‘lhe 
last Parliament forbade local authorities to cope with 
these terrorists: but the seaside towns must none the 
less awaken to the danger, and take united action. Or 
they will find that acquiescence has ruined their 


custom. 

\ HO so eager to forewarn the world of the mis- 
chief he intends as the New Radical? London 

ratepayers havealways inclined to let pass these boastings 

of deeds yet unperformed, as of little meaning though 

the words be strong: 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS 


which is scarcely the part of wis- 
dom, since the New Radical is not of them that have 
power to hurt and will not. We have considered his 
parochial dealings, and last March the County Council 
might have been purged of his presence had Moderate 
electors chosen to vote. ‘They did not choose: 
therefore the New Radical is now exulting in ‘the 
golden moments of energetic youth” (Thus The 
Daily News.) Uitherto the County Council ‘has been 
an object of ill-disguised suspicion and distrust to its 
reluctant creators’—not because the County Council 
richly deserved undisguised suspicion and distrust but— 
because ‘somehow or other’ it was regarded ‘as a 
troublesome rival. One supposes that the Marquess 
of Salisbury could bear no Lidgett near the throne, 
while a Balfour hates (say) the McDougall for 
arts that caused himself to rise. But these are the 
golden moments, and all is changed. Mr. Hutton now 
shines with a radiance not unlike Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
Honest John Burns finds his parallel in Honest John 


Morley. ‘he County Council is unmuzzled’: it can 


work * with cheerful hope, assured of * the co-operation 
of a sympathetic Parliament, which, like the Council, 
has not yet outgrown its * golden moments.’ 


Therefore 
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let the wants of the New Radical be * put into the form 
of a demand. 

The Daily News was never responsible for an idea, 
and here it has but formulated the expectation of the 
Caucus and the Progressist majority. A few weeks since 
the Council determined to defer all street improvments, 
and to hang up the duties it was appointed to perform, 
until the golden moments when it might force a better- 
ment clause through the House and tax the owner of 
ground values. On ‘Tuesday a Spirit of Precipitancy 
brooded over its debate. Vauxhall Bridge is to be 
rebuilt : at the price of £380,000. A new bridge will 
connect Cromwell Road with Fulham. And when the 
Bill comes before Parliament the Select Committee 
will be asked to sanction an improvement-rate in 
both cases: one levied on the local ground land- 
lords, the other on the owners of ground values 
throughout the county. Half the cost of the Strand 
improvements will be charged upon the London land- 
lords: since betterment is not so dear to the second 
Council as it was to the first. Next, assured of its co- 
operation, the Council will put its want of money into 
the form of a demand from a sympathetic Parliament 
of a general tax upon ground values to produce a 
million sterling. And afterwards the golden moments 
will have come for carrying the tramway along the 
IE-mbankment, and controlling the Police. 

Tories and Radicals are agreed that the incidence of 
taxation requires investigation and some reform. How 
or when that reform shall be effected is a matter to be 
decided by Parliament, not hastily nor without inquiry 
keen and full. But the Council’s mind is made up. It 
presents the same attitude to a sympathetic House as 
it presented to one unsympathetic and distrustful. 
Poor honest Mr. Beachcroft, a Tory turned Progressive 
in his zeal for the improvement of the city, urged that 
the improvements should not be abandoned even though 
the moment turn out not to be golden for giving and 
getting: and he was told that the Omnipotences of his 
party propose to think of that afterwards. Meanwhile 
they want money, and mean to have it on a snap-issue. 
We shall not discuss the question of ground-rents 
here. But we have to protest against the taxation of 
any particular group of values before the question shall 
have been definitely settled. The New Radicals in 
their golden moments are equal to that or any similar 
injustice. Therefore their natural enemies, the Vories, 
must see to it that these Bills do not slip through the 
House without thorough and searching debate; and 
the Lords will be justified in throwing out any partial 
measure. Imperfect measures we may expect. Mr. 
Gladstone has neither time nor inclination for a settle- 
ment of the question, but he may, and possibly he will, 
permit the passage of these local proposals with no 
better object than to confirm the unanimity or the 
obedience of his party. It is not only in the House that 
alertness and opposition are to be desired. ‘The rate- 
payers must watch and record what they see : for there 
is no telling what fantasies the co-operation of a 
sympathetic Parliament may not breed : as the aboli 
tion of Music-Halls, the purchase of tramways, the 
establishment of a new police. And they ask knowing 
that they run some danger of receiving, in part at least, 
as the earnest money of Home Rule. These things our 
Councillors ask. And who knows but they may get 
them? For are not they also Home Rulers ? 
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MODERN MEN 
CHARLES SAUNDERS 


- tennis-player is a born conservative, with little of 

of the gipsy, nothing of the carpet-bagger, in his 
blood. And where fate sets him down there will he remain. 
marrying sometimes, and begetting more players, to jn. 
herit his style, and perhaps his court ; so that help is seldom 
wanted at tennis but some slip of champion stock js 
at hand to give it. Still, the thing will happen some. 
times, and thereupon no ready-made paumier will }e 
translated from afar, but the likeliest youngster at hand 
will be adopted and reared to the noble pastime. Take 
thus early, ten years before the average amateur begins, 
he gets into shape almost before he gets into trousers, 
And in some such way as this the present Champion of 
Tennis in England was devoted to the game. History 
tells that he was employed on the ground at old Princ ‘ 
and that Bill Holden, who directed the tennis courts, 
divined his parts: tells, too, how a light of those days 
expostulated that the boy was pale and weakly ; that 
a racket was as big as he—and weighed as much ; that he 
couldn’t and wouldn't be able to hit a ball over the net; 
with other damnatory speeches not to be shadowed here. 
But the admirable Bill was not to be denied, and Saunders 
was taken to the courts. This was in’70; and in ‘87 he 
beat George Lambert. 

There is but one fault in his play: he moves ungrace. 
fully. This said, there is nothing but praise for his skill 
at all points, and it would be difficult to put your finger 
on a weak place in his game. There are three things to 
the equipment of the tennis-player—Service, Virst-stroke, 
Return ; and opinion is divided as to their relative values. 
Pettitt (who must still be called champion of the world 
excels at the third point, while his service, though of one 
kind only, is undoubtedly strong. Latham, like Pettitt, 
is admirable at Return, but serves lamentably. — First- 
stroke is not a feature in the play of any of the three; 
indeed, both Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Ernest Crawley have 
cultivated the stroke (a famous one in pure tennis) with 
better effect. But Saunders, while no match for Pettit 
and Latham in Return, and not greatly their superior in 
lirst-stroke, may easily claim the first place by virtue ol his 
Service. He seldom serves an underhand twist (Pettitts 
only opening), but his Drop, his Side-wall, and above all 
his Giraffe, are almost perfect of theirkind. Yet his secret 
lies not in Service nor in Return, but in his mastery of 
Stroke, without which mutable and varying quantity, which 
will-o’-the-wisp among accomplishments, no player cat 
hope to hold his own for long. It may be that alone ‘tisa 
minor virtue at the best ; but in alliance with Service anda 
certain amount of Return, Stroke is of the virtues rained 
trom heaven. To get it is the common player's despair, and 
and while many professionals have it in some degree, the 
amateur is wont to quest for itin vain, Among our living 
leaders, Saunders’s is the heaviest, and Fennell, with 
some weight, the prettiest ; Latham’s is graceful, but wi! 
less weight, than Fennel!’s(except in back-handed strokes); 
Mr. Lyttelton’s is heavy, with the ‘stuff’ applied invisibly ; 
Mr. Crawley’s is the same, but delivered with conspicuous 
effort ; while of Pettitt it is usual to say, that Stroke he has 
none—which is just as true as that Roberts cannot play the 
Spot, or that Peall is no good Spot-barred. But Saunders 
is easily the prince of all, and into any ball that he can 
reach he will put what no other player can. Still he 
does not make his First-stroke as heavily as the others 
Many of his returns to the bottom of the tambour and 
beneath the grille are delivered with extraordinary force, 
and may only be returned at the volley. And to defend the 
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tambour and grille from these attacks is a nice matter of 
skill and courage ; indeed, the post in front of the tambour 
may be safely recommended to all those that like warm 
corners. 

After his matchless Stroke, what opponents chiefly dread 
in Saunders is his Service. He is no player of a hundred 
kinds: limiting himself, indeed, to two of the simpler 
sort—the Side-Wall and the Drop—and to the Giraffe, 
the most famous of the fancy-strokes. He mostly contents 
himself with these, but these he serves to perfection. He 
uses the Side-Wall for general purposes, delivering the 
ball with a heavy fore-handed spin which brings it close 
I.ven Latham is 
glad to make a toss return of many, while many are not 
returnable at all. ‘The Drop, which Saunders keeps for 


along the grille battery in its rebound. 


a second line of attack, is a two-edged sword in the hands 
of the half-educated. Between effect and non-effect 

If the ball fall close 
on the grille battery, say within six inches of it, all is 
well—for the server; a foot further out, then likewise 
i; all well—but for the striker out: for a foot on 
the floor of a tennis-court is as an inch in the nose of a 
man in that it maketh a mighty difference. 


here is the thinnest of thin lines. 


Last line of 
attack, not to be ‘ pulled out’ thoughtlessly, but reserved 
for awlul and critical moments, comes the Giraffe. There 
are two essentials to a well-developed specimen; his neck 
must be long (that is, he must mount high), and he must 
abound in underhand twist. Both are to be seen in 
perfection in those of Saunders’s breeding: they mount 
so that some critics would lower the roof upon our 
champion, to clip his wings; while as for twist, they 
have so much of it, and what they have is of so rare a 
quality, that in union with the High Drop it will carry the 
ball from the edge of the penthouse to the pass-line 
and beyond! The Giraffe, to be tackled at all, must be 
volleyed, and very pretty tennis it is to see a good player 
volley one to the dedans: prettier still if Saunders shall 
stop and return it to the grille or the winning-gallery. 
For, excellent as is his attack, he is at least as great a 
master of defence. He will not merely stop a hard 
force ; he will return it hard and heavily cut, and even 
place it into an opposing hazard: a feat so difficult that 
only to the ignorant doth it seem possible. We speak 
not of that defence which allows the forced ball to 
bounce from the racket towards the grille—which once in 
amonth it finds, It is true that Fennell volleys into the 
winning-gallery in most delightful style (and everything 
in Fennell’s play is delightful), but he will do this in the 
common course of play, and not when he is defending the 
dedans, But Fennell and Mr. Crawley are the only 
players we have seen who can vie with Saunders in his 
cut-return of a force. 

But for the matchwith Pettitt in Dublinin 1890, Saunders 
would have an unbroken record of wins. In Paris there is 
hone within fifteen of him, and at home he beats Mr. Lyttel- 
ton at fifteen, but has just been beaten by Latham at fifteen 
and a bisque. But the exception is too big to be neg- 
lected, Pettitt and Saunders are almost the same in age, 
Pettitt being slightly the elder, while in the few contests 
of the years before 90, Pettit was admittedly the better 
player, and would give slight odds to Saunders, on which 
terms there was little to choose between the pair. Their 
last fight was in ’86; and during the next two or three 
years, it was thought that Saunders’ game was so materially 
improved that he might hope to beat his old enemy on 
tven terms. But Pettitt was not easily drawn, Difficulties 
Were raised as to where they should play, how they should 
play, what they should play with: the last an important 
point, for there are French, English, and American balls ; 
and the English are not as the French, vor are the French 
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as the American ; and English and American are as the 
austral and boreal Poles. However, a match, the best of 
thirteen sets, was at last arranged. It was to be held 
ina new court built by Lord Iveagh in Dublin, and to be 
played with French balls, whose use may be cited as one 
of the minor triumphs of compromise, for inasmuch as they 
were familiar to neither Pettitt nor Saunders, they were 
esteemed fair to both. So in the May of ’90, there were 
three days of play, and at the end of the first day, the score 
stood at three to one in favour of Saunders, and after the 
second it stood at four all; and at the close of the third it 
stood at seven to five in favour of Pettitt. There have been 
no further hostilities since then ; and Saunders’s supporters 
now hold their hero to be greater than ever, and able to 
fit the world with an English Champion once more. And 
there is a very great deal in the contention. Saunders’s 
game is one that improves with time: Pettitt’s the kind 
that leaves a man as he passes thirty. The English- 
man’s tennis is truly classic in that it has far more of 
the old game in it than Pettitt’s has; for Pettitt’s, with 
all its excellence, is largely a matter of hard hitting 
and youth. To have seen the American is to revere a 
set of very splendid qualities—as a deadly accuracy 
at openings and nicks, a wonderful trick of underhand- 
twist in service, a remarkable agility, and so forth. But 
these admirable things cannot last, while the parts of pure 
tennis aman may preserve toperfection until forty,and with 
little abatement until fifty. Provided that both keep well, 
there can be no question but that Saunders must pass his 
Mean- 
while there is no code of morals to compel a fight; but last 


rival—if, indeed, he have not already passed him. 


winter, Pettittencountered Latham in Boston andelsewhere, 
and from his records in America and against Saunders in 
England, it is just possible to gauge the several capacities 
of the two. Judging simply from odds and results, it 
would seem that Saunders is the better man ; but you recall 
that inthe States Latham played with American balls and 
in peculiar courts: whereas in England he has faced his 
Saunders on fairly familiar ground, and—what need for 
more ? 

One word on Saunders as a teacher. It may or may not 
be true that he dislikes coaching, but it is a fact he coaches 
pleasantly and well. It is his part to instruct the inept of all 
degrees ; for decency will not always make them demand a 
humbler master at the first, but, holding that inno conceiv- 
able term of time can they hope to be worthy a touch of 
polish from the great artist’s hand, they hold also that they 
may just as well have his guidance at the beginning. He 
gives with excellent effect the cramped odds of All-the: 
Walls : 


quarante-cing.’ 


odds esteemed of old to be worth ‘a peu prés 
We have not seen him give the odds of 
‘sur les toits, though the opposites to whom they might 
But to all 
alike he is courteous: for, as he isa great tennis-player, 


be conceded are neither inconstant nor few. 


so is he a man of feeling. 


THE NEW DANCE 


HE Pas de Quatre is doomed; the accordion skirt, 
which for three seasons has mitigated the awkward- 
ness of a dozen dancers and lent a new glamour to theif 
timorous gyrations, is folded and laid aside. For the 
Serpentine Dance is upon the town, and so wayward is 
fashion, so imperious fashion’s command, that Miss Marie 
Leyton and her rivals will dominate the Halls until the 
fickle public staggers at a fresh sensation. And though 
the interpretation be over-decorative—after the British 
habit—we regret not the triumph which has rescued us 
from the Corybantic extravagance of Miss Collins. 
The possibilities of the new dance are infinite. The feet 
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are not the sole minions of Terpsichore. Arms, head, and 
skirts serve also to embellish and adorn the art of move- 
ment. An endless mass of diaphanous drapery, whose 
beginning and end are enwrapped in mystery, which un- 
ravels fold upon fold, coil upon coil, until it bewilders both 
eye and brain, has an enchantment all its own: and what 
more thrilling accent than the glint of a black and shapely 
stocking furtively revealed? The elegance of the snake- 
like coils, which ripple and tumble in admired disorder, 
seems—by intention—an effect of chance. When the 
dancer is in repose, there is no suggestion of the 
serpent: it is the rapid movement of the body, which 
controls the fall and line of the drapery. The antic 
Eastern origin. Thus, also, do the Spinning 
Dervishes revolve, until their garments, expanding with 
the gyration, take on a form and substance of their own. 
The grace, indeed, should proceed not from the feet, but 
from the tremulous undulatings of the encircling folds. But 
so little is artistic propriety revered in London, that the 
Serpentine Dancers—one and all—have confused the issue 
and blurred the design. The body, indeed, should be no 


more than a pivot. The impetus whereby the coils are made 


is of 


to emerge should come merely from the hips and the arms. 
To execute a common step-dance, to introduce a high- 
kick as it were on the sly, while the draperies twitter and 
float, is an outrage upon proportion, a conflict of effects. 
However, restraint is the virtue that is last learned, and, the 
limelight aiding, you can laugh at beauty and despise grace. 
Still, there is no more distracting source of irritation than 
How, if the fall and 
turn of the drapery engross you, shall you take count of the 


to watch two performances at once. 
steps and kicks which are in violent discord? Itis as though 
a musician were struggling with the fiddle and the piano 
at once. Your gaze wanders from feet to skirt in aimless 
confusion, and you lose all sense of line and form. A 
kaleidoscopic movement afflicts your vision, and all the 
coloured lights in the world avail not to palliate the 
offence. 

Yet moderation alone is needed to make the dance 
a joy for ever. Nor is the model far to seek. 
du ventre, which was a scandal even to Paris. and whose 
mention brings the blush to the County Council’s cheek, 
should teach a lesson of repose and elegance to all who 
would essay the Serpentine Dance. 


The danse 


If you leave out 
of sight the physical gymnastics, which are impossible 
to one not trained in an Oriental school, the conditions 
are not dissimilar. In each case the intention is neither 
high-kicking nor an elaboration of steps. A measured 
revolution, as of a demure waltz, is occasionally permissible. 
For the rest a rhythmical progress across the stage fulfils 
the purpose of the art. Andif the dancers, who nightly 
flash and turn beneath the limelight at every music-hall in 
London would (or could) but take a lesson from the refined 
and gracious artists of the East who astonished Paris three 
years since, we might rejoice in an exquisite performance. 
The body, indeed, should be ever rigid—as in the danse 
du ventre—the hips and arms, as we have hinted, should 
suffice to set the drapery in motion and preserve a har- 
mony between its folds and the limbs which they encircle. 
For the function of the feet is but to support the body 
when the drapery marks the beat and measure of the 
dance, and art has no enemy so determined as superfluous 
detail. 


EVOLUTION IN) DRESS 
THE JACKET 
ae Jacket is stepdaughter to the Waist ; and, though 


a youngling yet—for ‘tis scarce fifteen years since 
it became an essential in the decoration of our streets—it 
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is wonderfully thriving and vigorous, Its avatars, its Stages 
in evolution, have been many and strange. Even in Hellas 
the Attic maid would weave herself a jersey, and inno. 
cently joy therein; but the formal invention of the Waist 
was not to be for centuries ; nor till it came was the light 
bodice a necessity. And although the said bodice Was the 
delight of Woman at home for well nigh a thousand vears. 
it was reserved for the last half of the nineteenth century 
to teach her by its aid to make the best of herself abroad. 
It won its name and fame in the service of Man, is 
earliest expression, the mediaeval Jacquet, was in no sense 
decorative, but a thing to keep your armour clean and 
dry. Presently it became a defence as well: and when 
Messrs. Straw and Tyler started forth to war against 
the English Realm, they took the Jack that was time- 
honoured Lancaster’s ‘most precious garment,’ and set it 
up to be a target; and they found it arrow-proof, so they 
took it down and hacked at it with axe and sword, And 
the Jack, if it were hard to penetrate, must have been 
still harder to wear; for Louis XI. had one that was 
twenty-five folds of cloth—forbye a stag’s hide—thick. (A 
variation was the bliaus or bliaut, parent of French blouse 
and English smock: all which forms have been finally con 
quered by the might of Woman.) And by King Harry's day 
the Jack had forgot the austere utilitarianism of its prime, 
and was unbending gallantly, as Holbein shows, in black 
satin and russet silk. It was a coat with sleeves, in fact: 
yet Woman all the while was fain to wrap herself hugely 
in mantles: shapeless, uncouth, cumbersome, unsympa- 
thetic—for what is dress but covering when it is not an 
incentive to desire ? 

It was as a riding-garment—as it were by strategy 
and under false pretences—that Woman won the Jacket 
She took Man’s Vest and Hat at the same 
time, but deferred the annexation of his Breeches—(for 


for her own. 


reasons, doubtless, fully apprehended of herself)—as that 
pretty story of the fall and rise of Arabella Churchill, a- 
hunting with the Duke of York, remains to show, Frank 
Osbaldistone was somewhat dismayed when he saw Di 
Vernon so arrayed; and long before his time our Mr. 
Secretary Pepys had vcwed that for himself he could not 
abide such gear. But Woman held firmly by her annexa- 
tion; and Royalty approved; and with Princess Amelia, 
the Second George’s sister—she who rode in Windser 
Forest with His Grace of Newcastle—it was common 
wear. And Watteau’s dainty ladies followed the chase in 
rakish little coats with dashing Japels and conspicuous 
buttons, or they went abroad in tippeted coatlets, upon 
frilling skirts: full in the eye of that curious yet dis- 
criminating Zephyr that ever blew, as from the For- 
tunate Isles, in Watteauland, and has never blown else- 
where. By 1794 the mode was a tiny sketch of a thing 
scarce reaching the waist and knotted across the breast 
with a flutter of ribbons. The Directory coat, with its 
triplet of capes, its twin-pockets, its large flapping layels 
and cuffs, was sometimes imitated, and the long-buttoned 
Joseph was popular wear on_ horseback. And Mme. 
Tallien, ‘the brown beautiful woman,’ gave proof irrefut- 
able of that ‘ Orphic witchery ’ which was hers by riding in 
a cut of blue cashmere, with lapels and cuffs in scarlet 
velvet, and a tiny cap, also of scarlet velvet but edged with 
fur, perched on her black, close-cropped, curly, admirable 
head. But the Hour of the Jacket was not yet. Tor the 
first half of the century Woman was content with the 
Pelisse for winter, and the Scarf for summer, tiring. NeW 
the first of these—quaint, cosy, comfortable—was purely 
delicious, and the second was merely absurd. It originated 


in the Epoch of Scantiness ; when gowns were strail, and 
abroad were eager airs and possibilities of conquest ; and 


Woman, after centuries of privacy and secluded self-con- 
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sideration, had discovered that men’s eyes were made to 
Jook, and the less she hid the more she was regarded and 
admired. “I'was an effect of the Revolution, of course ; 
but the Old Eve was slow to disappear, and the Scarf was 
kept to the front as a sort of mourning garment—a sign that 
her day was done, but her ideal was as yet not wholly 
contemptible. As yet, too, Woman had little to do save 
dress, and the task of keeping the Scarf (ensign of Modesty) 
in its place was an agreeable diversion for herself and a 
constant reminder to her swains. The Reticule and the 
Poke were natural allies of the Scarf; but the general 
effect 
as another. For here we are. 

Then came a time of tastelessness, a period of re- 
spectable depravity. It was a sort of sanctified debauch : 
which made it right and proper—proper above all—to go 
uglified in crinoline ; and flounces; and boots sans heels, 
sans charm, sans everything ; and white, white hose ; and 
long, long breeches, frilled or simply tucked ; and the 
Loose Jacket—short but suggesting naught, ‘fit wear for 
ladies dutiful to their lords’—prevailed with maids and 
wives and widows; and Woman was content to follow 


of endearing absurdity to us—was obviously potent 


the fashion, and to own herself a beast of burden ; and 
Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character remain to be a wit- 
ness thereof unto this day. Have you ever dared to 
fizure to yourself the full, true, and particular effect that 
would be achieved by the appearance at a contemporary 
At-Home of Hablot Browne’s Miss Summerson or the 
Ethel Newecome of the ingenious Richard Doyle? And 
then—no poet is so far in advance of his age but his 
conceptions show some signs and traces, some stigmata 
even, of their environment; and, this being so, how 
horrible to dress the Idylls of the King as dressed they 
deserve to be, and picture an Elaine, a Guinevere, a 
Vivien (even !) all attired for presentation at the Court of 
Albert the Good! or better still, a walk in the Exhibition 
of "51! None the less was Emancipation in the air. 
Woman was finding new work to her hand: she would 
be active—she whose function is to suffer and be 
strong! Think you that Princess Ida would have gone 
fettered and feeble and futile in a Scarf? How could 
she? Pelisse and Scarf went the way of all the old 
The Shawl 
came in; and Paisley was emulous of Cashmere ; and the 


moons and the most of the new poets. 


Shawl, which had colour and design, but shape had 
none, went out. Jacket was an abuse of shapeless- 
It recked 


not that its ultimate reason of being was the revela- 


ness, a triumph of too much trimming. 
tion of her that wore it and not its own embellish- 
ment. It called itself now Pardessus, now Paletot ; it 
groped its way towards perfection through all sorts of 
unseemly compromises, with part-shaped sleeves or none ; 
it achieved such altitudes of incongruity that the year 
4 lay in a Pardessus of lemon-coloured satin trimmed 
with Brussels lace. ‘The Polonaise, with its looped skirts, 
was but a device to divert attention to the Petticoat: 
the fichu was only an audacious absurdity. Both were 
passing amusements: they merely illustrated the fact 
that the Jacket did not make for constancy. ‘Its brevity 
and its width were ridiculous in both woman and man ; 
and Angelina hinting that her Edwin should flounce out 
his coat-tails forgot that her own were just as damnably 
inspired. Even the Empress—that ‘Jeanne d’Are of 
the Crinoline ’—could do nothing with the forlorn thing ; 
but at Longchamps condescended on a curious garment 
modelled after the Watteau Sack, 
But the golden days were near, The wide sleeve 
Bradually lost its ungainliness; the waist defined itself 
behind ; the tails perched impudently up from the ample 


basis afforded of the Crinolette. The crowning mercy 
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(to adventure a manifest contradiction in terms) was 
reserved for the Tailor. The collapse of the Crinolette 
gave him his opportunity ; and Woman became the walk- 
ing wonder she remains: a thing of beauty not to her 
lovers alone but to the gallant coster, the observant 
sweeper, the humane counter-jumper also, The revela- 
tion was final, and she will overlook it never. True, 
there are freaks in the way of mantles. But these are all 
for the uncomely: the Daughters of the Gods electing 
ever to do justice to their gift. And in the last decade 
of years, the Jacket has triumphed all along the line. 
’Arriet, the Female of ’Arry, fell on the first long- 
tightness, and has worn it (with those feathers !) these ten 
years at least. 
impudent parody of the long Directory coat; the Jacket, 


The Newmarket, albeit a triumph, was an 


drooping in front and cocked up behind, went out with 
the Bustle; the Short and Tight variety had a long and 
merry reign; the Loose and Open is the success of later 
moons. (It is delusive and tantalising. You think She 
is going to take it off; but She knows better. For it is an 
opportunity for a show of linen and silk, and belt and 
cravat ; in fact is one of the wiliest of Her many wiles.) 
And now, so well accustomed are we to the wear that 
this present generation at least is apt to forget that for 
many centuries Englishwomen lived and loved unjacketed, 
Meanwhile, they are wise who decline to be tight 
all over. The Eton with its disregard of waist, is 
a device of theirs; so is the Sleeveless, which permits a 
radiant emergence of silk from a sombre background of 
serge ; so is the Russian, with its scant yet showy ful- 
nesses, its revelation of the figure it pretends to hide. 
For the ‘Wholeback,’ fitting nowhere and discovering 
nothing, it could not endure. You shall meet it nowhere 
save on Lethe Wharf: outward bound for the dark back- 
ward and abysm of things; with Mr, Gl-dst-n-’s old ma. 
jorities, and the market value of Mr. Fr-th, R.A., and Mr. 
St-rt’s hopes of office, and cloth boots and Zoedone and 
the party loyalty of Mr. L-b-ch-re! 


DEUS TERMINUS 


PPXHE practical Roman, stern constructor of reads and 

codes, when he needs must worship, loved a deity 
practical as himself; and in his parcelling of the known 
world into plots, saying unto this man, Bide here, and 
unto that, Sit you down there, he could searce fail to 
evolve the god Terminus: visible witness of possession 
and dominion, type of solid facts not to be quibbled away. 
We Romans of this latter day—so hailed by others, or 
complacently christened by ourselves—are Roman in 
nothing more than in this; and, as much in the less 
tangible realms of thought as in our solid acres, we are fain 
to set up the statue which shall proclaim that so much 
country is explored, marked out, allotted, and done with ; 
that such and such ramblings and excursions are practi- 
cable and permissible, and all else is exploded, illegal, 
or absurd. And in this way we are left with naught but 
a vague lingering tradition of the happier times before 
the advent of the ruthless deity. 

The sylvan glories of yonder stretch of woodland re- 
It is only 
the old enchantment that is gone; banished by the 
matter-of-fact deity, who has  stolidly settled exactly 
where Lord A.’s shooting ends and Squire B.’s begins. 
Once, no such petty limitations fettered the mind, A 


new themselves each autumn, regal as ever. 


step into the woodland was a step over the border—the 
margin of the material ; and then, good-bye to the modern 
world of the land-agent and the Fic/d advertisement! A 
chiming of little bells over your head, and lo! the pere- 
grine, with eyes like jewels, fluttered through the trees, 
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her jesses catching in the boughs. “Twas the favourite of 
the Princess, the windows of whose father’s castle already 
gleamed through the trees, where honours and favours 
awaited the adventurous. The white doe sprang away 
through the thicket, her snowy flank stained with blood ; 
she made for the enchanted cot, and for entrance you 
too had the pass-word. Did you fail on her traces, nor 
fox nor mole was too busy to spare a moment for friendly 
advice or information, Little hands were stretched to trip 
you, fairy gibe and mockery pelted you from every rabbit- 
hole; and O what Dryads you have kissed among the 
leaves in that brief blissful moment when they hardened 
into tree! “Tis pity, indeed, that this sort of thing 
should have been made to share the suspicion attaching 
to the poacher; that the stony stare of the boundary- 
god should confront you at the end of every green rile 
and rabbit-run ; while the very rabbits themselves are too 
disgusted with the altered circumstances to tarry a moment 
for so much as to exchange the time of day. 

Truly this age is born, like Falstaff, with a white head 
and something a round belly: and will none of your jigs 
and fantasies. The golden era of princesses is past. For 
your really virtuous ‘prentices there still remain a mer- 
chant’s daughter or two, and a bottle of port o° Sundays 
on the Clapham mahogany. For the rest of us, one or two 
decent clubs, and plenty of nice roomy lunatic asylums. 
‘Go spin, you jade, go spin!’ is the one greeting for 
Imagination. And yet—what a lip the slut has! What 
an ankle! Go to: there’s nobody looking ; let us lock the 
door, pull down the blinds, and write us a merry song. 

‘Tis ungracious, perhaps, to regret what is gone for ever, 
when so much is given in return. A humour we have, 
that is entirely new; and allotments that shall win back 
Astrea. Our Labour Programme stands for evidence that 
the Board School, at least, has done enduring work ; and 
the useless race of poets is fast dying out. Though we no 
longer conjecture what song the Sirens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among women, 
yet many a prize (of two guineas) awaits the competitor who 
will stoop, week by week, to more practical research. ‘Le 
monde marche, as Renan hath it, ‘ vers une sorte d’ameri- 
canisme. . .. Peut-étre la vulgarité générale sera-t-elle un 
jour la condition du bonheur des élus. Nous n’avons pas le 
droit d’etre fort difficiles.’ We will be very facile, then, 
since needs must ; remembering the good old proverb that 
‘scornful dogs eat dirty puddings.’ But, ere we show 
Terminus the door, at least let us fling one stone at the 
shrieking sulphureous houses of damnation erected as 
temples in his honour, and dignified with his name! 
There, ‘mid clangour, dirt, and pestilence of crowding 
humanity, the very spirit of worry and unrest sits em- 
bodied. The old Roman was not such a bad fellow. His 
deity of demareation at least breathed open air, and knew 
the kindly touch of sun and wind. His simple rites were 
performed amid flowers and under blue sky, by sunny 
roads or tranquil waters ; and on this particular altar the 
sacrifice was ordained to be free from any stain of gore. 
Our hour of sacrifice, alas, has not yet come. When it does— 
(et haud procul absit !)—let the offering be no bloodless 
one, but let (for choice), a fat and succulent station-master 
smoke and creckle on the altar of expiation ! 


THE PRESS-GANG 


UR impressions of the Press-Gang are drawn from 
Smollett, Galt, Marryat, and the other naval 
novelists. The town invaded, the house surrounded at 
dead of night by man-o’-war’s men with sticks and by 
naval officers with swords ; the able-bodied mariner 
knocked down first and then bid stand in the king's name ; 
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the official shilling thrust into his reluctant palm before 
he is hauled off in irons—who but tastes with Joy these 
violent humours, these delightful achievements in say agery? 
But how far can we trust them? And what was the legal 
status of the press-gang ? 

We are like to get nearest the truth in a law case, With 
its official documents and sifted evidence. The trial of 
Alexander Broadfoot for the murder of one Calahan jg 
the best available. In the April of 1743 H.M.S. Mortar Jay 
at anchor off Bristol. ‘The captain had a warrant of jp. 
pressment, but he could delegate his authority only 
to a commissioned officer, whose name must be inserted 
in his order ; and the only one aboard besides himself 
was the lieutenant. On the 25th the ship’s boat was 
sent down Channel, with neither caplain nor lieutenant, to 
look for men. She had no luck till evening, when she 
came across the Bremen Factor, a homeward-bound 
merchantman, still some leagues from port but beating 
thitherward up Channel. She was boarded, and the 
man-o’-war’s men were proceeding to search the hold, 
when they were confronted by Broadfoot armed to the 
teeth. He demanded what they came for. ‘For you 
and your comrades, was the answer. ‘ Keep back,’ he 
said, ‘I have a blunderbuss loaded with swan-shot ;’ 
and he levelled his piece. The press-gang stopped. 
‘Where is your lieutenant ?’ he went on. ‘ He’s not far 
off, was the retort: whereupon Broadfoot let fly, killed 
Calahan on the spot, and wounded two others. He was 
tried at Bristol, and acquitted of the capital charge—for 
the action of the man-of-war’s men was plainly irregular: 
but he was found guilty of manslaughter—for that he had 
used more force than was necessary. Another case is 
that of Robert Goldswain, a small freeholder at Marlow, 
in Bucks. In the March of 1778 he was a bargeman on 
the Thames, engaged in carrying timber to the King’s 
yard ; with a protection order from the Navy Board to him 
by name so long as he should continue in the service. But 
those were troubled times. The French had just declared 
for the revolted Americans, and our war-ships were badly 
undermanned ; so on the 16th of March the Admiralty fixed 
the next night for a general press on the Thames, with 
intent to seize—despite protection orders—on all sailors 
and watermen whatsoever, saving and excepting mer- 
chant skippers and men exempted by special acts. Gold: 
swain was nabbed, and was passed from ship to ship to 
the Nore: where his captors were overtaken by an 
order from the Court requiring a return to a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. Counsel’s argument for the Admiralty— 
that the device of first issuing protection orders to lure 
sea- and watering-men from their lurking places, and then 
pouncing on them under the authority of a general press, 
was excellent—did not commend itself to the Court, which, 
in the battle over poor Goldswain’s body, suspected some 
antagonism between the Admiralty and the Navy Board ; 
and in the end the former gave way. 

Impressment was exactly delimited during the eigh- 
teenth century. It was a prerogative of the Crown; a 
remnant of what at one time took in soldiers and ships. !t 
could not be justified (it was allowed) by reason, but only 
by public necessity. On command of the king all sea- 
and river-faring men were liable to naval service in time 
of war, The right to impress was founded on immemor al 
usage ; for, given by no statute, it was recognised by many. 
"Twas so held on the authority of a case in Elizabeth's 
reign: the sole customary exception was a ferryman ; but 
merchant captains were also allowed to go free. Only in 
Charles I.’s reign, when all the crown prerogatives were 
jealously overhauled, was there any real questioning of 1s 
legality ; but it was exercised by the Commonwealth &s 
well as by the monarchy. Given up in fact some fitty 
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years since, it has never been so in law. You find in 
Corner’s Crown Practice (1844), a form of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum for impressed men, with the comment that 
it is little needed now. Of the enormous number of 
commissions and statutes relating to impressment, an 
example taken here and there must serve. ‘The Acts are 
indignant with—nay, pitiless of—sailors unwilling to be 
impressed. One (/emp. Henry VII.) sets forth that such 
as are chosen, and have received their wages, shall, if 
they give leg-bail, be amerced in double, and go to 
ison for a year—-when they are caught. Another 
(emp. Philip and Mary) reproves the Thames watermen 
who, in pressing time, ‘do willingly and obstinately with- 
draw, hide, and convey themselves into secret places and 
outcovers ; and, after the said time of pressing is o’erpassed, 
return to their employments.’ After the Revolution, an 
attempt was made to establish a naval reserve by means 
of a voluntary register, and so do away with impressment ; 
but this was a complete failure. Then, to foster the coal 
and other trades, certain exceptions were granted; and 
still later, sailors in outward-bound merchantmen were 
exempted because of the hardship inflicted on their em- 


ployers (the hardship of the sailor impressed in sight of 


When a 
war-ship fell in with a merchantman on the high sea, she 


port after a long voyage was not considered). 
impressed what men she would, British sailors found on 
board American vessels were hauled out forthwith ; and 
this was one cause of the War of 1812, 

Press-gang stories more or less authentic are plentiful 
enough, A well-dressed man was seized; he protested 
he was a gentleman of position :—* The very boy we want, 
gleefully replied his captors ; ‘ for we’ve such a set of top- 
ping blackguards aboard the tender, that we wanted a 
gentleman to teach ‘em manners.’ Sham press gangs, for 
the blackmailing of honest citizens, were common. In one 
case a couple had given all their money to go free, when 
the real gang came up, seized on both parties, and hurried 
both aboard. The quarrymen at Denny Bow], sixty strong, 
were heard to brag what ¢hey would do with a press-gang: 
whereupon ‘three merry girls’ got into breeches, put 
cockades in their hats, took sword and pistol, and ad- 
Last of 
all, is the press-gang which called at ‘The Cock and 
Kummer’ in Bow Street. 


vanced ; when the quarrymen ran like hares. 


The cook was taken; the 
customers fell on with might and main: the strife hung 
dubious, when the constable appeared ; and him the gang, 
releasing the cook, laid hands on, and away at a great rate, 
though not fast enough to get clear. 


LORD WANTAGE’S COMMITTEE 


TOTHING could have been better adapted to dis- 
close the weakness of our system of military 
education than the evidence submitted to, and accepted 
by, Lord Wantage’s Committee. The result promises to 
be disastrous to the country. For though the Committee, 
by the light of nature and of untutored common sense, 
actually reached the right conclusion, the steps which led up 
to this said conclusion are so entirely wanting in logical 
sequence, that it has been an easy task for the advocate 
of the taxpayer to show, to the satisfaction of the average 
business man, that there is no connection whatever 
between the Committee’s recommendations and the 
evidence on which they are based. 
But the army, it cannot be too often repeated, is 
not to be criticised, in respect of efficiency, as an 
ordinary business concern. The conditions are dissimilar. 


It can show no balance-sheet of money expended and 
work done: for its work is only done in war time. For- 
tunately for the nation, perhaps, war time is very much 
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the exception. But what is doubtless an excellent thing 
for the interests of the nation, is the worst imaginable 
for the army: for it leads to the formation of a false 
standard of efficiency. Now, whether such a false 
standard is accepted or not depends on the experience, 
elementary training, and intellectual attainments of our 
leaders, The nature of their experience, also, must be 
taken into account. And here we stumble on a great 
For, though war, fundamentally, is everywhere 
the same, its methods vary with the nature of the 


difficulty. 


country in which it is made and the characteristics of its 
inhabitants. A week of actual war is so intense a sensa- 
tion, and leaves such vivid impressions behind it, that in 
a man’s mind its experiences will outweigh the result of 
ten years of generalised study. Yet it must be apparent 
that a week on the Black Mountain north of Abbotabad 
forms a very poor preparation for leading a division to the 
assault of a second St.-Privat against disciplined trcops 
armed with repeating rifles. Hence, though as a nation 
we can show more leaders who have actually seen service 
of a kind than perhaps any other country in Europe, each 
of these has enjoyed such different experiences that it is 
hardly possible for them to agree on any one general 
principle. Whereas in other countries all officers, having 
undergone the same system of tuition, can be relied on 
to work together to one common end. Now, the ultimate 
object of our army being to enable us at a given time 
and place to beat a European foe, our skill in fighting 
savages can be of no avail. If we can defeat that foe, 
well and good. ‘Thirty per cent. of avoidable loss in 
minor campaigns will be readily forgotten, But if we 
fail, and are ruined, not all the advantages gained in 
little wars shall console us in the least. Our army, there- 
fore, should be primarily organised and trained for work 
in Europe. And to decide on what this organisation and 
training should be a Committee of distinguished British 
soldiers is almost the worst body to which the question 
could be submitted. 

Again, because the Army has to work under two differ: 
ent conditions, viz., peace and war; and because in any 
given regiment the former state predominates over the 
latter; and, further, because our officers as a body are 
keen and greedy of power: it happens that our regimental 
C.O.’s. snatch all the power to themselves; and our 
juniors, feeling themselves beggared of responsibility, are 
deprived of all incentive to work. They fail, simply be- 
cause the opportunity is withheld from them to acquire 
that elementary knowledge which can alone fit them to 
handle power when their turn comes: and when, in due 
course, their turn does come, their capacity for absorbing 
elementary knowledge is past. They are suddenly over- 
whelmed with a responsibility they have not been trained 
to bear: and in the short term of their commands they 
acquire only a smattering of the knowledge they should 
have been equipped with at the start. With this smattering 
they are entirely incapable of mastering all the points on 
which true efficiency depends, When, therefore, they are 
called on to give evidence, they have only opinions to 
offer: and these opinions can be torn in pieces by any 
barrister-private in the Devil’s Own (provided, always, 
any such privates exist). Then, the Committee itself, 
which founded its Report on these opinions, is of course 
discredited; the taxpayer returns his hand to _ his 
breeches-pocket ; and everything remains in s/alu quo. 

Yet, though our good Committee-men could not show any 
connection (even) between their conclusions and the so- 
called evidence which they accepted, in the main they 
hit, as we have said, on the blots they were appointed to 
discover. The Army is inefficient, to begin with, because 
the number of battalions abroad does not balance the 
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number at home: which leads to the latter's being 
annually bled to death for draughts; which entirely 
prevents officers from taking any interest in their work. 
It must not be forgotten that your officer is a human 
being and not a machine. The work required of him can- 
not be bought for money nor tested by a board of auditors. 
It is entirely a matter of honour, or of sentiment, which 
depends on the officer's conscience : and if you wish to get 
good work out of him, you must allow his sentiment or his 
conscience full play. He must command a body of men 
in whom he can take pride. He must, moreover, see with 
his own eyes the progress that results of his zeal. If by 
dint of petty swindling you succeed in preventing decent 
men from enlisting and give your officer the scum of the 
streets, his pride in the men will be modified. If, further, 
after a few weeks’ time you take those men away, just 
when he is beginning to affect an interest in them, and 
leave him to begin all over again, he will (possibly) strike. 
Then the work falls on the men who have still something 
to lose—the Commanding Officer, the Adjutant, and the 
Sergeant-Major : and the hope of ultimate decentralisation 
is indefinitely postponed. 

The reform of our Army is not really a difficult question. 
Till the balance between home and foreign battalions was 
upset the conditions were reasonably well-adapted to our 
peculiar needs, and would ultimately have Jed naturally to 
that decentralisation of authority on which efficiency de- 
pends. To begin with, the balance must first be restored, 
and all grievances with respect to pay redressed. In this 
way we shall bring in men of a superior class, and these 
men will remain with their companies long enough for the 
officers to take an interest in them. 

It follows that once the company-officers have discovered 
the fascination of direct command, and the colonels have 
Jearned the fatuity of attempting the immediate control of 
a thousand men, the necessary decentralisation will evolve 
itself, as it is already doing in the cavalry. Then, as each 
officer steps into the grade above him, he will do so with 
an accurate knowledge of the duties of the grades below. 
Staff-officers will no longer rise to responsible positions 
without a real knowledge of the requirements of the troops. 
And general officers, no longer the helpless victims of ‘ eye 
wash,’ will know what to look for at their inspections. 

It is this system, introduced into Prussia at the beginning 
of the century, which has made the German Army the most 
perfect fighting machine the world has ever known. Our 
men and officers possess far higher aptitude for war than 
the Germans. But our reforms will take a generation at 
least to work out: and who knows if we have the time ? 
Still, we must make a beginning. As regards officers, our 
condition is more favourable now than ever before. We 
have only to give them a sufficiency of contented men for 
a sufficiency of time (in other words, to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Wantage Committee), and the whole 
system will work out ‘ of itself.’ 

F, M. Maupe (Capt. late R.E.). 


THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


N the ordinary course the Championship should have 
been played at Musselburgh, in accordance with the 
original conditions attaching to the Cup: but the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers, having been 
hunted from their green by the ’Arries of the game, was 
fain to sever its long connection with that green, and 
acquire a links of its own, where the profanum vulgus 
should cease from troubling. Now the original drafters 
of the articles of constitution could not be expected in 
anywise to foresee such a contingency as this, and, albeit 
their intention is manifest that the three leading clubs 
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should have entire control of all necessary arrangementg 
yet the three greens of St. Andrews, Prestwick “a 
Musselburgh were specifically named as those on which the 
Championship should be fought out. That being 0. 
the Musselburians felt aggrieved at a change of venue 
which could not but affect them somewhat adversely - 
so they started a tournament on their own account, 
offering prizes to the value of about £100, and fixing the 
date for the same days as the Muirfield competition, 
The reply was an intimation on the part of the Honour. 
able Company of a very largely increased sum in prizes: 
so that in lieu of a paltry £8 or £10 to the winner, as 
heretofore, that person, if a professional, would receive yo 


less than £35; while various sums of £18, £15, £7, £5. 
and so on would be distributed, the last for reward 
being the seventeenth in order of merit among the pre- 
fessionals. In ccnsequence of this announcement, the 
date of the Musselburgh tournament was altered, so that 
the professionals might compete at both places. They had 
thus but little reason to grumble. There were other 
innovations also at Muirfield: for instance, the extensicey 
of the play to two days, or seventy-two holes, as at 
Musselburgh the previous week ; also an entrance fee 
was exacted from each competitor. Neither condition 
very sensibly affected the number of entries, which 
did not quite equal those of 1891. Twenty years ago, 
and indeed up to comparatively recent times, the Cham- 
pionship, confined as it was to some eight or ten 
couples, had seemed to excite no particular interest ; 
but now, when Golfers are numbered by thousands all 
over the world, the question is frequently asked whether, 
in view of the extraordinary increase in the number of 
clubs, some fresh arrangement might not with ad- 
vantage be inaugurated, whereby some of the more 
important of these might be represented in the manage- 
ment. 

The preliminaries at Musselburgh and Bridge of Weir 
—(where £25 was in dispute five days before Muirfield)— 
disclosed the fact that W. Park, jun., champion of ‘87 
and ’89, was in extraordinarily fine play. ‘The memory 
of the oldest golfer will be taxed in vain to parallel his 
score of 147 for 18 holes at Musselburgh. It was seven 
strokes better than the wonderful 155 with which (after 
a tie) he secured premier position in 1889. But that 
very score of 155 was now beaten by Jack Kirkaldy 148, 
by T. Varden 150, by A. Herd 153, and was equalled by 
Mr. Williamson and by D. Brown; while no less than 1! 
competitors finished the 72 holes in an average of less than 
40 per round, Park heading the list with 805, an_astonish- 
ingly high standard of play. Carrying all before him at 
Bridge of Weir, he finished twelve strokes in front of A, 
Herd in 141 ; an average of under four per hole for tlhe 
36, With the leading professionals, and especially Park, 
in such fettle, the Muirfield week began. The Honorable 
Company had thrown open the green for practice for three 
days preceding the Championship ; and the record of the 
green was speedily reduced. For medal play it stood at 7), 
with which Mr. Leslie Balfour had won in the spring: in 
practice Mr. L. S. Anderson had bettered this by two 
strokes. The ideal score may be set down as follows: out 
—344444454 = 36;home—4 44443435 = 30: 
a total of 71, to which figure the ultimate winner very 
closely approached. In practice Archie Simpson was 
credited—rather vaguely—with a 69 ; but Mr. Hilton's first 
round of the green was an undoubted 74, and Mr. Jolin 
Ball was consistently steady with 70's and 77’s; while 
Hugh Kirkaldy had a 72, and William Fernie 75 and 70. 
In the previous tournaments the amateurs were not 


strongly represented, though at Musselburgh two o! 
them, Mr. A. Lawson and Mr. Williamson, of the Burgess 
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Club, had given a particularly good account of themselves, 
the one in 311, the other in 316. Mr. Lawson was absent 
from Muirfield, as also was Mr, J. FE. Lindlay : but then, 
with Mr. Macfie and D, Rolland apart, the field comprised 
almost every golfer of note, the whole clan thus meeting 
a neutral green, and in most perfect weather. 

The drive to Muirfield from North Berwick, four 
and a half miles, is pretty ; through the little village 
of Dirleton, with its clematis-clad cottages, the old ruined 
castle on the left, with the Lammermoors and the Pentlands 
trending away in the far distance, and Archerfield on the 
‘mmediate right ; while the links themselves command a 
charming view of the Fife shores. Skirting the first hole 
there runs a wood, into which you shall not drive under 
penalty of loss of the distance ; at the twelfth, close to it, is 
yet another, of Archerfield to wit, where the same 
penalty applies, with the added one of loss of your ball. 
Of course Tom Morris took part in the contest, though with 
Hippocrates in the Protagoras he might say, ‘ And | have 
been now many years in the profession, for all my years 
added up are many, and there is no one here present of 
whom I might not be the father.’ Now and then he 
draws a ball, yet did the tempter enter into his heart, and 
beguile him into acceptance of a half-crown bet that he 
would visit one or other of the woods ere the day were 
done. Craftily, like Odysseus, did he steer miles out of 
the way to avoid the first ; but at Archerfield, there was 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe: ‘Eh! there goes 
ma hauf-croon, and a new ba’ forbye.’ Then was J. Kay, 
of Seaton Carew, astounded by the prodigious swipes 
of Mr. Edward B. H. Blackwell, for whom no exist- 
ing links are large enough: quoth he, ‘1 do not 
understand golf under these conditions.’ In these 
competitions there are always some few players who 
have made themselves very considerable local reputa- 
tions, but who fail somewhat in public. One of these, 
paired with a leading light, began with a fine crop of eights 
and nines, although good work was obviously in him. The 


on 


professional, meanwhile comfortably sailing along with 
threes and fours, remarked that ‘he may batter away 
after he gets hisself gathered together.’ Alas and alack ! 
even then it was too late. Of the play it may be said that 
the amateurs contrasted very favourably with the profes- 
sionals. On the first day Mr. Horace Hutchinson headed the 
whole list with 74 and 78 = 152. His game was characterised 
by great accuracy and good putting, and, as his manner 
is, he played ‘off his head’: which phrase shall be 
be interpreted in the non-natural sense of playing with 
judgment (there is possibly some confused analogy 
between playing ‘off your head’ and ‘ off your right or 
left foot’), Unluckily for Mr. Hutchinson, the competi- 
tion did not end with the first day, and a bad third round 
on the Friday put him out of the running. Meanwhile, 
Mr. John Ball, Park, and Herd had all tied at 155, so that 
Friday’s play looked full of interest. The champion, 
Hugh Kirkaldy, had had a bad second round (83), and he 
and Mr, Hilton started with 160 and 159 respectively. Of 
the leaders, Mr. Ball continued in good but not extraor- 
dinarily brilliant form, and finished in 308, three rather 
annoying fives in succession helping to swell hislast round to 
7%. Among professionals, Herd alone played steady golf, 
for there was a difference of but two strokes between all his 
rounds, which were 77,78,77,70: and he tied with Mr. Ball, 
whom, with good putting at the last hole, he would have 
beaten. Meanwhile, Hugh Kirkaldy had played a brilliant 
game and most materially improved his position ; he also 
had a splendid chance of beating Mr. Ball: but the crucial 
approach at the last hole found an abiding place in the 
bunker, so that he, too, could only tie. Mr. Hilton’s game 
in the third round had been brilliant in the extreme : 
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it began with a 2; then came a long succession of 4’s, 
broken by a 6 at the eighth hole; and he had a perfect 
3 at the ninth, thus completing the first half in 35, or 
two below par. He returned in 37, and his total of 72, 
the lowest round played, left him with a bare 76 to beat 
Mr. Ball and the two professionals, His start was hardly 
auspicious, but luck befriended him at the third and sixth 
holes, where he holed two iron shots, securing threes where 
only fours could reasonably be hoped. From that point to 
the finish his game was perfect: and he was ultimately left 
with eight for the last hole for the championship. Thus 
for the second time has an Englishman and an amateur 
defeated the flower of Scotland’s professionals; while a 
second occupies a scarce less honourable position. 
H. S.C. Everarp, 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


' ES,’ said Mrs. Albert, ‘I don’t think there can be 
any doubt about our being related. I daresay he 
belongs to the Essex Grundys. Dudley says there is 
quite a branch of the family settled in Essex—I'm sure I 
forget where—one doesn’t know Essex, does one ?’ 

‘I mentioned West Ham,’ put in Uncle Dudley. 

‘Sure enough! Well, we had a box—so that we had a 
splendid view of the Duke of Edinburgh. He sat with 
his hand over the top of his head through two whole acts, 
only taking it down now and again to applaud. I suppose 
he thinks better that way. Once he left the box for a few 
minutes. It was Ermyntrude who guessed he had gone 
to congratulate our namesake on his beautiful verses. 
She was right, dear girl, for we read it in the papers next 
day.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ said Ermyntrude. ‘What the papers 
said was that he congratulated Sir Arthur; and that was 
what I said too.’ 

‘It is the same thing,’ replied Mrs. Albert, firmly. 
‘How could Sir Arthur have written any music, if a mem- 
ber of our family had not written him verses for it first ? 
No one ever heard of anybody making poetry to fit music. 
It is always the other way about. And the royal family 
are so considerate and polite —of course His Royal High- 
ness realised this, and made his chief compliments to Mr. 
Grundy. I shouldn't be at all surprised if after that they 
knighted him. Then there will be an ascertained crest 
fur the Grundys, which we can use by paying the annual 
tax. I have spoken to Albert about a crest until I am 
tired.’ 

‘I hope, said Ermyntrude, with a subdued glow of 
imagination upon her refined features, ‘that it will be 
something with a griffin or gargoyle in it. Lions have 
grown socommon. Even the Perkinses have a lion.’ 

‘I’m afraid the knighthood won't come off, I felt bound 
to say, putting it, however, as gently as I could. ‘You 
see, writing isn’t quite respectable, as yet. Of course it 
is coming on, just in proportion as it grows to be governed 
by the great commercial principle. For example, I dare- 
say that Ermyntrude here will live to see Grant Allen a 
baronet at the very least. But up to the present there 
is too much of the happy-go-lucky about the craft. A 
Government must guard itself, you know, against the 
contingency of its knights lying in wait at Short’s or the 
Cheshire Cheese to borrow half-crowns. That would tend 
to discredit the institution.’ 

‘Speaking of knighthood,’ remarked Uncle Dudley, 
taking a card from his pocket, ‘ the libretto has ten allu- 
sions to the night, all exaltedly poetic. I have been over 
the “ Book of Words” carefully, trying to reduce the art 
to something like scientific rules. Now here you have 
night alluded to as silver, eternal, ghostly, and solemn, 
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Once it is spoken of as light and starry, again as wild and 
starless. It is suggested as ‘‘ the black abyss above,” and 
there is the thoughtful statement that “night will come 
soon enough.” There is another expression, which might 
have served for a legend for the whole evening bill— 
“ Troth, ’tis a gruesome night.” ’ 

‘You may say what you like.” declared Mrs. Albert, ‘ but 
you cannot deny that the verses are most English—nation- 
ally representative in character, The Hon. Mrs, Coon- 
Alwyn made that remark to me as we were coming out.’ 

‘Ideally so,’ assented Uncle Dudley. ‘ All the people 
in the opera sing about the weather all the while. It is 
like a Cromwell Road conversazione. They point out to 
each other the most elementary natural facts about them. 
There are a score of allusions, for instance, to the sun. 
They get the most innocent and endless interest out of 
that luminary. One sings “ the sun is in the sky ” ; another 
admits that “sweetly the sun doth shine ;” and a third 
adds to the cumulative strength of the proposition by 
asserting “now shines the sun,” and “the noonday sun is 
high.” Almost every one has a go at the sun. The 
lover dwells upon the thought that “the setting sun dips 
down beneath the sea,” and a little further on tells the 
girl that she is his “ noonday sun,” and at the same time 
his “ morning, evening star.’ One sees that this is difficult 
but feels that it is nice. Even the Puritans can’t leave the 
sun alone. Like Joshua, they’re going to stop it.’ 

‘One’s verses must be about something, interjected 
Mrs. Albert. ‘I think it is very natural to mention the 
sun, and very proper, too.’ 

‘Q! it’s all done respectfully,’ admitted Uncle Dudley. 
‘ And the moon is not neglected either. It is spoken of 
as “the silver orb of night,’ and as “ chaste ”—rather 
neat, those, I think. It can’t be so easy, at this late day, 
to be original about the moon. Then there are those 
fascinating lines— 

‘Youth is pleasant— 
Grasp the present— 
Moons are cres ent— 


Fa lala! 


That is the sort of thing to make a family just sit back 
and snort with pride.’ 

‘Well, I am proud,’ persisted Mrs. Albert. ‘ Perhaps 
the Grundys have not been quite so distinguished—or 
shall I say pushing ?—as some other families in English 
literature. But if they are beginning now, why I for 
one feel it my duty to my children and to their father to 
give them my patronage and sympathetic support.’ 

‘I myself,’ pursued Uncle Dudley, ‘am only related by 
marriage, but I feel that I have got on the track of 
the principles underlying literature of this variety; I 
may in time be able to cut out some with my own jack- 
knife. Now, there are the stars. The hired girl sings 
that there won't be “ starlight enough.” The lover warbles 
of “the evening star, sweet orphan of the night,’ and her 
“virgin lamp.” He tells “all the stars of heaven” to “keep 
their vigils”, and he and the young woman of his choice 
have a long vocal discussion subsequently as to whether the 
planets are all there or not. Everybody else breaks out 
from time to time about the “ stars in the firmament,” until 
the Puritans catch the stellar sickness, and cry out in chorus 
“a plague upon our natal star!”’ 

‘I am sure that is much more innocent and respectable 
than many of the subjects which I am informed French 
librettists of comic operas make verses about,’ said Mrs. 
Albert. ‘The sun and the stars and the time of day may 
not be as exciting topics to the jaded male palate as some 
others, but I thank Heaven that in England young girls like 
my Ermyntrude are not excluded from the possibility of 
harmless amusement at the theatres,’ 
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‘Still, mamma, remarked Ermyntrude, fastening 


a rose 


in her hair at the glass, ‘there is such a thing as getting 
too much of “ again the sky is blue” and “why do the 
heavens roar?” ’ 

‘ Not if they are necessary for the »hyme,’ put in Mrs 
Albert decisively, and the girl said no more. . 

‘O! our newly-found relative is a good-all-round may’ 
said Uncle Dudley, referring once more to his ers 
‘You might call him almost cosmic. He lets the singers 
deal a little with very big matters. They chant about 
“The Great Design,’ “the sphere,” and “a vacant 
world, silent and grey.” Even the comic Scot has visions 
of “ when Nature made the world sae sweet.” But it jg 
when we get down to details that the master-hand jg 
apparent. ‘There is the procession of the Seasons, with 
four allusions to May (of course it is “ merry”), we hear 
of “ June, the hay-time,” and of “when summer is gay,” 
and “the autumn gathers grey.” Nothing is neglected, 
We have separate honourable mention of daylight, morn- 
ing, 


scented breeze,’ and thunder and lightning. Of course of 


noon, evening, snow, rain, clouds, atmosphere, “ the 


these last two one crashes and the other flashes. There 
would be an end to all peetry else. By an ingenious 
arrangement, which must have taken a good deal of 
thought, “the lightning’s fiery fork’’ is made to rhyme 
with “the babbling of the brook.’’ Thus, force and 
beauty are welded together by a single cerebration in a 
great brain.’ 

‘Yes, that is what Mrs. Coon-Alwyn said,’ mused Mrs, 
Albert, ‘ force and beauty. And how English, too.’ 

‘As English as Daniel’s catalogue of seeds,’ assented 
Uncle Dudley. ‘ You get “ garlands” and “ chaplets” by 
dozens, and roses all over the shop. They sing of the 
violet, the lily, the blue-bell (of necessity “ bonny ’’); of 
immortelles, jasmine, rue, and sweet eglantine, and—oh, | 
nearly forgot—of “the flower amaranthine.” There are, 
of course, many kindly allusions to blooms, blossoms, posies, 
and the flowers of autumn. Weare agricultural, tco. The 
hired man tells us quite at the outset that ‘the grass is in 
the ground,” and his Dorcas sings of “ new-mown hay.” 
And then the animals—snail, squirrel, dormouse, horses, 
asses, kittens and the “ midnight nocturnal cat.” I give 
you my word I felt like an agricultural labourer, Heigho! 
Poor Sir Arthur !’ 

‘Poor Sir Arthur, indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs, Albert. 
‘Why, you saw that the Duke of Edinburgh was in the 
box, and went down to congratulate him !’ 

‘Sullivan is enough of an artist,’ said Uncle Dudley, 
with an unwonted gravity of tone, ‘to have given more 
thought to that other box, where Gilbert sat. And I say 
again, poor Sir Arthur!’ 

Haroip Freperic, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
A PROTEST 
Paris, le 22 7bre, 1892. 
Monsieur le Rédacteur du Nasional Observer, 
On me communique Varticle que votre journal a consaci¢ 
umes Souvenirs du Monde musulman. 
La critique est de droit absolu, mais il y a des limites quelle 
ne doit pas dépasser, sous peine d’¢tre discourtoise et injuste. 
Dire d’un homme, qui est revenu d’Orient sans aucune 
fortune et qui vit en deux chambres d’un s° étage, aprés avoir 
longtemps frayé avec les plus grands personnages: ‘ He was 
long a journalist at Constantinople where journalism 3s 
notoriously reptilian’ est une insinuation que je ne veux Pas 
qualifier, mais contre laquelle proteste ma réputation dans tout 
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yOrient. Que l’auteur sven informe, et il regrettera, yen suis 
cir, avoir manqué, en ce qui me concerne, au “air play 
= ’ 
anglais. : ’ , 
le compte sur votre loy..uté, Monsieur le Rédacteur, pour 
Vinsertion de cette lettre, 4 titre de réparation d’honneur, et 
prie d’agréer l’assurance de ma parfaite considération. 
CHARLES MISMER. 


yous 


57 Rue de Lille. 
Note. —We have much pleasure in publishing M. Mismer’s 


protest. _ 





REVIEWS 
THE FATHER OF RADICALS 


The Life of Thomas Paine, By M. D. Conway. London : 
Putnam. 


Mr. Conway's hero, who was often rebuked by Bishops for 
his outspokenness, once met them with a very fair retort. I 
choose to use strong language, he said, first that I may be 
clearly understood ; secondly, that it may be seen | am in 
earnest ; and thirdly, because it is an affront to truth to treat 
falsehood with complaisance. But exaggeration has at least 
one awkward consequence. In the old days, when Thackeray 
was supposed (by the good folk of Clapham) to be cynical, 
Byron was abused as asatanic person. And a young lady in 
her eighteenth year of innocence, after reading his life and 
poems, asked a Westminster Reviewer what there was so bad 
in Byron ?—For, except that he was debauched and an atheist, 
she could make out scarcely anything against him. So with 
our friend Thomas Paine. Except that he was a drunken 
half-educated Radical we know little to his discredit. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that he has at last found his apologist : who 
(also) shall sometimes remind you of Byron’s.  Politi- 


cally, Tom Paine was a genius : though political genius, it is. 


worth remarking, is no more than a talent for the opportune. 
He could not write grammatically. But he was the most 
successful of pamphleteers. Morally, he was a fire-brand: 
but wsthetically, he remains Instructive and Amusing. He 
was more influential than Pitt : and considerably less respected 
than Pitt’s footman. Mr. Conway will have him disinterested : 
because, though he was often in a position to secure a com- 
petency, his vanity, his self-respect, or his mismanagement 
kept him poor. His offensive habits still lost him all the 
friends his abilities had gained. Ina word, he was a brilliant 
runagate, whom it is quite possible to admire—if you are 
sufficiently unprejudiced: and (in spite of his manners, his 
morals, and even his opinions) to like—though ‘you would 
gladly have seen him hanged. 

Not that his opinions were in themselves particularly out- 
rageous. He did but invent Gladstonism a century before its 
time. He was a traitor and an anarch: an epitome of the New 
Radicalism, in an age when Radicalism was misunderstood. 
Some of his projects—for example, his advice to Napoleon 
to invade England from Boulogne, or his idea of making St. 
Helena a French naval souriciére—would have disgusted Sir 
Charles Dilke. But the creed he preached in England before 
he was outlawed (the ‘career open to talent,’ representa- 
tive government, and a ‘filtered democracy’) was plausible 
enough. On these points Pitt, at least, admitted he was 
right: though if he had been encouraged we should have had 
a bloody revolution. In effect, in this country, he was the 
merest forerunner of Mr. Labouchere, carping for ever against 
county magistrates, the game-laws, and that ‘expensive sine- 
cure’ the throne. True, he was a notorious sentimentalist ; 
the first apostle (according to Mr. Conway) of Woman's 
Rights, Negro Emancipation, Positivism, Free Love, and 
Anti-Vivisection: who denied, moreover, his Creator’s right 
to allow the Crucifixion. But this is to be explained by 
his defects of education, as well as by the original turn which 
made him (still according to Mr. Conway) one of the earliest 
builders of iron bridges and paddle-steamers. The late 
Cobbett once wrote that ‘some beastly insults offered to Mr. 
Paine while he was in the excise in England was the real cause 
of the revolution in America,’ But this is unjust: as well as 
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ungrammatical. Paine was certainly dismissed frcm the 
excise, once for incompetence, and again, after his reinstate- 
ment, for making fraudulent returns. But his hatred of his 
native land resulted from no personal pique. He was the in- 
evitable Father of Radicalism. Born in Norfolk in 1738, of 
Quaker parents, he had been not only an exciseman, but a 
privateersman, a stay-maker, an usher, a candidate for or- 
dination, and a grocer, before he was thirty-eight. He had 
also taken to wife a waiting-woman, who died, and ‘a 
lady-tobacconist, whom he seems to have deprived of her 
shop without otherwise consummating the marriage, So far, 
he had abstained from politics, which presented to his mind 
(while he was an exciseman) ‘no other idea than is contained 
in the word jockey-ship.’ But when he went to America, in 
1774, with a letter from Franklin, he became a journalist and 
discovered his principles. He developed, to begin with, a very 
practical cosmopolitanism : which was to make him, as we 
shall see, the outcast of three nations in succession. As 
editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine and, almost immediately, 
as Foreign Secretary to the rebels, he discovered that Separa- 
tion was necessary, because ‘the Almighty, in compassion to 
mankind’ must desire to ‘curtail the power of Britain.’ He 
realised, in fact, what Mr. Conway calls ‘the potential republic- 
anismof colonies composed of peoplefrom all countries.’ Repub- 
licanism is perhaps hardly the word. But Paine, asa renegade, 
was asuccess. America, in fact, was founded on his pamphlet 
Common Sense. He seems—not only to have coined the name 
United States ; and to have saved General Washington from 
destruction, more than once, by opportune newspaper articles 
but—to have written the Declaration of Independence. The 
great American Cause, says ‘a competent observer,’ owed as 
much to the pen of Paine as to the sword of Washington. So 
Randolph, we are told, ascribed the success of the rebellion, 
first, to George III., but next to Thomas Paine ; who, ‘though 
an Englishman,’ possessed a political imaginatio Moreover, 
the friends of this man founded Tammany Hall. 

Now there lived (in Solomon’s day) a poor wise man in a cer- 
tain city, and he by his wisdom delivered the city : yet no one 
remembered that same poor man. Paine, as the greatest of 
Radical authors, was, very naturally, not paid for his writings. 
In compensation, indeed, New York, when the war was over, 
gave him an estate, and a mansion thereon : and Pennsylvania 
gave him £500 ; and Congress, also, £600. But these things 
showed beggarly beside, for instance, the £1c0,0co which (as 
Mr. Conway demonstrates) Dr. Franklin was allowed to 
embezzle ; replying gravely to them that impeached him that it 
were wrong to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn (i. 140, 
146). Paine, being no stalled ox but only ‘an unrivalled 
literary lion’ and a disreputable person, was straitly muzzled. 
For some time he had to take employment as a lawyer's clerk, 
Then he was sent on a hurried mission to Paris: whence he 
brought to Mount Vernon, as a present from Lafayette, the key 
of the Bastille. Thereafter, failing to obtain the post (for 
which he was recommended by ‘his sincere friend’ Washing- 
ton) of Historiographer to the American Continent, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in Europe : where, in his biographer’s 
phrase, anew day was breaking in morning stars—and stripes. 
In England he published his second great pamphlet, the Azgh/s 
of Man : which sold to the extent of 200,000 copies and might 
conceivably, if it had not been proclaimed, have equalled the 
effect of Common Sense. Paine was outlawed ; William Blake 
advised him to run: and he escaped his pursuers at Dover, 
unfortunately, by twenty minutes. In Paris, as one of the 
five members of the Socrété Républicaine, he founded his second 
Democracy: and being elected to the Convention he might (had 
he been able to speak French) have saved the King’s life. After 
a time, though he attended regularly in his place, no one cared 
to translate or to speak for him: and no printer would publish 
his works. He was reduced to playing ‘ marbles, Scotch hops, 
and battledores’ at home. Presently, about a year after 
they had invited him to France to make him an honorary 
citizen, and just as he was ready to publish the Avge of Reason, 
his disciples arrested him as a foreigner and cast him into 
prison. Washington, his sincere friend, left him to the guil- 
lotine. Jefferson, who offered, on his release, to convey him 
to America in a United States warship, allowed him to starve 
in hisold age. And at last he was not even suffered as a voter 
at New Rochelle, where lay the estate with which, in 1784, he 
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had been endowed by a grateful country. He died in 1809 : 
and‘as to his hones, no man knows the place of their rest 
tothis day, but they were last heard of ata broker's in Bed- 
ford Square. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Conway has justified the bugbear of 
our innocent and Tory youth. It is surely no mean achieve- 
ment to have founded two Republics and the Religion 
of Humanity—not to mention Tammany Hall. Yet the 
man’s whole career is a warning to the dissolute. ‘In 
the best of times, wrote his enemy, Gouverneur Morris, 
in 1794, ‘he had a large share of every other sense 
than common sense, and latterly the intemperate use of 
ardent spirits considerably impaired the small <tcck he ori- 
ginally possessed.’ Mr. Morris no doubt refers, in the last 
clause, to Paine’s mind rather than to his cellar. For Mr. 
Conway alleges that at a time when he was in danger as an 
Englishman, or an American, no less than as a Moderate, from 
the hostility of Marat, he took to brandy as an anwsthetic. 
Elsewhere it is explained that a very little brandy gave him 
an ‘alcoholic indigestion :’ and also that if his nose were red it 
was by reason of his dining ‘ with rich people in England, and 
at public dinners. Later, he seems to have changed his 
habits. In his seventy-second year, the year of his death, 
his allowance of rum came to no more than three quarts by 
the week. Mr. Conway, as we said at the beginning, is posing 
as the Innocent Apologist : and he may be allowed his own 
opinion as to Paine’s drunkenness. But it is ridiculous to 
call him a Christian. Maybe he was not ‘the propagandist 
of a bald, illiterate Deism.’ Perhaps, also, he was less irre- 
ligious than Mr. Spencer and more Conservative than Mr. 
Bagehot. But Christianity is another matter. Again, it is 
impertinent to talk of ‘the almost incredible England against 
which the Colonies contended’: for England, even in George 
III.’s time, was less incredible and far less unpleasant than 
the America of to-day. 

But Mr. Conway’s book is a monument of research; he 
has established the forgotten greatness of his subject; and 
if he exaggerates Paine’s importance, and is a little blind 
to his vices, that (after all) is an amiable fault in a bio- 
grapher. Now and again he is florid to the point of dulness. 
There is a fine derangement of rhetoric, for example, on 
i. 153; a better on ii. 200. But in proportion as the narrative 
becomes complicated his style grows more direct. His pre- 
sentment of Morris’s relations with Paine, in the second 
volume, is very clear-cut: and his knowledge of the facts is 
remarkable. On the whole, this is an excellent good book : 
and if it be read by all who should read it—by every one, 
that is, who is interested in the history of Radicalism—Mr. 
Conway must make his fortune. Last of all, the printing is 
good ; and the paper; and the index. But American spelling 
is a little out of place in this country: and there is such a 
thing as hysterical punctuation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASE OF MORALITY 


The Principles of Ethics. Vol. 1. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Mr. Spencer has drawn one stage nearer his appointed goal, 
and there remain now but two parts lacking to the conclusion 
of his whole matter. His treatise on Ethics, whereof this 
volume is one half, has suffered somewhat from a displace- 
ment of its constituents. 111 health, or its prospect, as he pathe- 
tically explains, persuaded him from a logical order, lest he 
should cease short of what he has always considered his 
ultimate purpose, his most important labour ; and it was as 
long ago as 1879 that Zhe Data of Ethics was first published. 
This, now coupled with its legitimate fellows, the prime 
and vital division of the three, forms the volume just issued. 
Justice, being the first part of the second volume, is already 
achieved, and with the investigation of Beneficence the 
Synthetic Philosophy will be completed. The close of so vast 
a work will be hailed with satisfaction by its author, who has 
spent more than forty years upon the elaboration of his great 
project. And after all these years of devotion, though his 
health has been broken, and you might suppose his faculties 
had grown stale upon the work, there is yet not one sign of 
decadence in his last voiume. The intellect is as biting as 
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ever, the insight is as shrewd, the order is as logical and im- 
maculate as of old. Here and there, it may be, you will catch 
a glimpse of something more human than you were we nt todo 
in his footnotes perchance, or his parentheses, wherein he . 
betrayed into a tiny jibe, But with these sparse exceptions the 
mind rolls on its intolerable way, smooth, relentless, and dis. 
passionate. There is but one man of our generation, of ¢, 
century, who could have written this treatise, and his ; 
on the title-page. 

The relation of this book of morals to such seemingly remote 
and alien subjects as have preceded it in the series is wor} a 
little notice. When you have got your universe laid out by the 
rule of evolution, have originated your organic life, have 
mounted from your primeval jelly to your creature, man, equipped 
with innumerable thoughts and feelings, you are in a Positior 
then to embark upon a pretty formidable enterprise. You have 
first the nature and origin of those feelings to discuss— why: h 7 
psychology ; and, secondly, you have for your inspecticn tk 
achievements of the same in action—which is sociology. Py 
you have also more than these tasks before you, or should have 
if you desire completeness. For those very achievements m 
action of your thoughts and feelings are inspired at their } ase 
by one of two primary instincts. All actions with an aim take 
their departure either from the instinct of self-preservation or 
that of reproduction : to put it plumply, in a word, all actions 
have in view either self-preservation or race-preservation. That 
study, then, which shall examine the bearings of conduct upon 
those instincts constitutes the science of Ethics. Mr. Spencer 
remarks that the science is based upon the postulate that life js 
a blessing ; but in reality there is no necessity to start even 
with this assumption, Surely at the outset we have nothing to 
do with what ought to be ; only with what is. We kave but to 
follow at the tail of evolution. And here is man developed 
with sundry instincts and functions, one of which is to preserve 
his own life, another to conserve the race. Without ‘oughts’ 
or ‘musts,’ without any single demand or theory of our own, 
we have now to inquize what manner of conduct, what manner 
of performance, that is, of his vast aggregate of functions, will 
tend to fulfil those instincts best, and keep him living at his 
highest. This inquiry belongs to Ethics, and whether life Le 
good or bad is nothing to the question. The decision, indeed, 
is quite beyond us—is, in fact, a preposterous impudence in 
ourselves. Life may be bad for you or for me, but that is all: 
to claim the life general as a curse is a 1iciculous assuniption 
of omnisenticnce. The ethical sentiments of which we are to 
treat are in their essence, then, rules which arise out of con 
venience to the two great instincts aforesaid— come, indeed, of 
adaptations to environment. From these derives the whole of 
morals. 

But if Mr. Spencer at the outset seem a trifle indulgent to 
those who crave an earnest motive, he is utterly and entirely 
explicit when he comes to the body of his subject. Granted 
that the substance of Ethics is the adaptation of conduct to 
the preservation of the individual (and therefore the race , itis 
clear that its lessons charge us with a plain responsibility over 
our bodies and cur minds. We may term right or good any 
rule that tends to this preservation ; and contrariwise, wrong or 
bad any rule that militates against it. The old theory of Hobbes, 
who made good and bad dependent upon the civil Jaw, is thus 
proved erroneous. Law makes no action good or bad ; it merely 
establishes in an edict what the dominant power in the State 
has considered the wisest modus vivendt. No; Ethics must be 
in strictest accord with the whole range of evolutionary law. 
That is to say, a man must keep himself in perfect health and 
happiness, and suffer the same privilege to others. ‘The ideally 
moral man,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘is one in whom the moving 
equilibrium is perfect.’ And here, indeed, is the great «7 
of the science; for to be happy yourself and to make 
others happy (which is the perfect morality) implies an 
inconsistency. Society is at present a field of battle, 
wherein the one wrests from his neighbour his heart’s desue. 

tow then is the perfect morality to be attained? ‘The answer 
is that attainment is absolutely impracticable at present. We 
are in a state of transition and shall be so until we become the 
ideal being of our dreamers. It is a far cry to the mill: nnivum 
no doubt, and yet Mr. Spencer very rightly takes it into his 
purview. For a science deals with tendencies and ultimates. 
Political economy schedules for us laws to which in pra‘ tice we 
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must approximate ; the perfect state will be a perfect economy 
And the ideally moral community, however remote it be, is 
that towards which we drift by generations. Absolute Ethics, 
therefore, will propose to us certain ideals of conduct, and 
Relative Ethics will discuss how best we are to approach these. 
The hope of ultimately reaching them is clear and scientifically 
pased. For beyond doubt pleasure, which, each in his blind 
way, we are seeking, is not intrinsic in any given action ; it is 
created by habit and inheritance as a thousand instances may 
discover. Here is one: assafcctida is the favourite perfume of 
the Esthonians ; and here is another: the touch of velvet 
highly agreeable to one will set anothers teeth on 
edge. These are trivial facts, it is true, but there is the 
principle below them. And if we once grant that pleasure 
is a mere question of environment, and, as it were, 
of preparation, it follows surely that after a sufficient 
lapse of time our happiness may be dovetailed with the content- 
ment of our fellows. It is quite true that there is no original 
moral sense in human nature, but moral conceptions may be 
and have been rendered organic by centuries of inheritance ; 
for all the world like any physiological or morphological 
eccentricity. In fine, with evolution at our back our future is 
assured. To-day, however, we have sore need of moral rules 
for our nineteenth century guidance ; and Mr. Spencer’s results 
will astonish the orthcdox. ‘Pure altruism, says he, ‘is 
suicidal’—an axiom which, albeit of a retrogressive sound, is 
the secret faith of the greatest bigot in philanthropy. ‘Self- 
preservation is and must remain the prime law of ethics ; and 
short of the ideal man the collision between egoism and 
altruism must continue. We have but this rough rule of con- 
duct for our instruction.’ Of two evils choose the least; and 
who is to weigh results at a venture? This, however, and 
this only is our compromise, until we reach a full reconcilia- 
tion in the hour when our moral sense shall come to the height 
of mechanical perfection, and we shall as by instinct and 
offhand identify our personal satisfactions with those of our 
neighbours. 

Now, you must not suppose we are likely to reach this state 
ata blow. We have taken a monstrous long time to get where 
we are, and it is not Spencer’s object to prove that warfare 
has been the cause of our tardy progress. Of the virtues (and 
a virtue, you will remember, is, by our definition whatever helps 
to the preservation of the individual and the race), all save two 
flourish best among peaceful peoples ; and these two, Temper- 
ance and Chastity, follow an esoteric and irregular law of their 
own, merely because they are not so vital in the co-operation of 
primitive society. In fact, perhaps Mr. Spencer’s most start- 
ling induction is this : that ‘various uncivilised peoples . . 
inferior to us in other respects are morally superior to us, 
because they have been ‘free from inter-tribal antagonisms.’ 
The argument is scientifically sound, for the evolution of this 
moral sense (in other words, of this habit of harmony) is, no 
doubt, independent of intellectual development. But we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Spencer accepts his observers of the 
Ainos, of the Pueblos, of the Zet-htas, a little too confidently ; 
and, in any case as he himself has shown, this abstinence from 
wars would not affect them in the matters of Temperance and 
Chastity ; which, considering what evils may flow from the lack 
of these very cardinal virtues, is saying a good deal. 


FICTION 


Mrs. Leith Adams’ last novel, The Pey/on Romance (London ; 
Kegan Paul) is typical of a deal of spoiled virtues. The 
author has many of the qualities that go to the making of a 
respectable novelist. ‘Instead of which’ her book is a weak, 
wobbling thing ; for she lacks a sense of proportion, and she 
lacks restraint. ’Tis as though she had set herself to produce 
~not a work of art but—merely a three-volume novel, and had 
Put down absolutely everything that came into her head while 
she produced it. And so you find a tedious quantity of moral- 
\sing—gentle and reasonable though it be—and far too much of 
a sort of sprightliness, amusing enough at dinner, but wearisome 
enough to read: and all this (and here is the reason of our 
mentioning it at all) notwithstanding some excellent bits of 
character-study and of pathetic narrative. Sir Marmaduke 
Peyton is a selfish and fanatical Puritan, who bullies his wife, 
sours his eldest son, and is jealous of the popularity of his 
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younger. The eldest son falls in love with the Rector’s daugh- 
ter—a charming specimen of the strong-natured, self-sacrificing 
order of women—and is compelled by the bad father (it was 
bold to make him a baronet), who had (as we understand the 
matter) forged a mortgage on his own estate in early life, to 
leave her and marry an heiress. The younger marries the 
divinely fair daughter of a Gibraltar money-lender, who is 
musical, is cut off by his unnatural sire and drowned. The wife 
is worried and preached at till she dies. That is the first 
part. Part two is concerned with twenty years after: when 
the younger son’s daughter, Estelle, who is jilted by a very 
unpleasant person called Claude, Lord St. Isles (is not the 
name too lovely ?), is reconciled to her repentant grandfather, 
and marries the doctor, a man of the familiar ‘silent, strong ’ 
type, who has always loved her—ze., Part ii. has little to do 
with Part i. For background you have some excellent, but too 
persistently occurring, sketches of rustics, curates, and malicious, 
gossiping, vulgar, women—these last being cleverly drawn, 
but a thought too mercilessly for the masculine taste. The 
men are rather shadowy and wocden, except the lightly drawn 
ones, but some of the women—-as Lady Peyton, the rector’s 
daughter, and Mrs. Devenish—are finished and interesting 
portraits. 

Honours Easy (London: Ward and Downey), by Charles 
T. C. James, is uncommon amusing, and is written in a spirit 
that enhances its charm. The first volume would have bene- 
fited by the Cceletion of much of the conversation, but the 
interest increases throughout. Miss Sherman, an old maid, 
has reared Dick Lightwind, her nephew, so severely that 
he is as clay in the hand of any female potter. The old 
lady is the founder of the Association of Pure Lilies for the 
suppression of immorality. It has obtained a conviction 
against a bold, bad editor for publishing an improper pictorial 
advertisement. He began wilily with a picture of a baby’s 
feeding bottle, etc.; but this was followed by a further borderland 
presentment—the complete outfits for a gentleman of ten 
minutes old. The A.P.L. held a meeting on the subject, but 
did nothing further ; and encouraged by its cowardice, he issued 
a full and exact representation of a human limb, only two- 
thirds covered with a glove, which was succeeded by a similar 
illustration of a stocking with its enclosure. Of course, the A.P.L, 
prosecuted, and it triumphed, for the Editor was fined half-a- 
crown. The airy carelessness of the feeble Dick and his 
absurd relations with the fair sex are amusing. Urged by Sir 
Rufus—a very middle-aged M.P. of many amours—Dick, who 
is destined for the church, pleads for a fortnight in town to 
read at the British Museum. His aunt consents on condition 
that he goes under the guardianship of the Secretary of the 
A.P.L. He does so, and the Secretary rot only shows him the 
ropes but helps him ‘to pull them down.’ Odd glimpses of life 
in London are afforded, and the story, although not instructive, 
is certainly entertaining. 

Mr. Edward E. Hale in 7ie New Ohio (London : Cassell) 
whose tiresomeness is amazing when you consider its extreme 
brevity, opens at Salem in the early days of the Republic. More 
than fifty gay couples went a-sleighing, and wound up with a 
dance : anda huge feast, with plenty of flip. ‘ Nobody, let it be 
said, drank more of the tempting stimulantthan was good for him.’ 
Now, at this dance the ‘ belle’ was ‘nice, sweet, pretty Sarah 
Parris, a young woman ‘interested in Cowper and Adam 
Smith.’ She was more or less in love with Harry Curwen, 
the spoiled child of Salem, who loved her—more or less—but 
could not be brought to a declaration. Also he treated her 
rather offhandedly : which resenting, nice, sweet, pretty Sarah 
made him confess his affection, and then, without a word, 
walked off to Ohio, then a new and not remarkably inviting 
colony, where she acted as a sort of nursery governess. Harry, 
it is solemnly asserted, swore not at all: but he interviewed 
Washington, and volunteered for service in the Muskingum, 
with the hope of falling across his Sally. Her doings are of 
no particular interest: but they are all told. His journey 
does not concern the story: but Mr. Hale does not spare 
you one incident thereof. After some wild adventures with 
the Indians, this couple meets, and he owns to her, as she 
to him, that he prayed for such an issue out of all their 
troubles. But why they did not explain matters at Salem, 
and so spare Mr. Hale the exertion—for which he is eminently 
unsuited—of thrashing out the entire morality of the business 
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from the standpoint of the ‘schoolmarm’: that is a marvel 
passing strange. 

Down on the Flats (London : Unwin) is ‘a triumph like wh'ch 
there are few ’—to quote one of the lights of the New Criticism. 
Disguising his work as a novel, Mr. Cleveden Kenn has 
contrived to preach either in dialogue or off his own bat 
about every subject likely to commend itself to the attention of 
the zealous loafer in Toynbee Hall. The story is as ill con- 
structed as could be : commencing as an idyll, recalling in its 
course Robert Elsmere and Jessica's First Prayer, closing with 
a trick of melodrama that has already seen much service. The 
characters are either anointed with the Oil of Missions or are 
reprobates : and the reprobates all die, fortunate in their end, 
since great is the victory of ‘ Sanitary Christianity.’ To the 
reverend champions of that recondite virtue is the work dedi- 
cated; and, as befits the dedication, Dow on the Flats tells 
chiefly of thé miseries and drain-pipes and engineerings and 
morals and civic government of a manufacturing town situate 
below the flood-level of a certain river. But Mr. Kenn has 
opinions on culture, and the elevation of the masses, and ritual- 
ism, and the ‘ higher’ purport of Greek mythology: but espe- 
cially on drink—and of these opinions he is prodigal indeed. 

Mr. Nat Gould, who also describes himself as ‘ Verax,’ has 
set himself, it would seem, to use up the renimants and un- 
fashionable orts of all the second-rate novels he has ever read. 
Jockey Jack (London : Routledge) is entirely composed of such 
formule. It opens to what might be called the ‘ waif-and-stray’ 
mottf: aragged urchin, who under other conditions would have 
become a praying stowaway, being rescued by a kindly man 
and his attractive daughter. Next you have the development 
of the ‘ Idle-and-Industrious-Apprentice’ theme: which is fol- 
lowed by the formu/a according to which all trainer's daughters 
desire to be unequally yoked with their father’s stable-lads. 
Concurrently with this runs the yarn of the dashing young blood 
who suspects his wife’s honour, because he fancies she loves 
the blackguard who is blackmailing her ; and grows jealous of 
the stable-lad (become a jockey by this time) because she faints 
or something of the sort whenever she sees him. Then the 
blackguard casts doubt upon the jockey’s integrity, and by some 
sleight in the delivery of forged missives, is able to develop the 
formula of the young man noble in birth and of lowly circum- 
stances whe has his unknown mother’s honour in his keeping. 
You have, of course, the horse that can do wonders over any 
course when it is ridden by a hero of cheap fiction: and after 
these wonders. the author sets before his reader the usual 
murder of a bookmaker, which is unravelled by a clever de- 
tective. And the blackmailer blackmails once too often: the 
sporting baronet forgives his wife— (who dies)—and adopts her 
‘by-blow.’ And the ‘ by-blow’ marries the trainer’s daughter 
as per sample—whereupon they buy the equine marvel <t 
something above cost price, and live happily ever after: whilst 
the dishonest jockey goes mad and dies, the blackmailer being 
saved from the like fate by horse-whippings and a timely re- 
formation. 

Miss Mary H. Tennyson is evidently winded for a long 
course: yet perhaps /aidin Full (London: Stevens) would 
have been shorter—and better—did not the readers of the 
Family Story Teller demand a full and solid supply of printed 
matter for their shilling. But for its extreme length the book 
were by no means unreadable. Theheroine has been educated 
to the sentiment of purple and fine linen by a lady of title who 
carefully concealed from her the fact that her father had been 
an actor and a blackleg of other sorts. Marion is intended to 
shine at Covent Garden in the opera season : but from a folly 
of kindness she ruins her chances of a scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music (this realism, by the way, rather overdoes 
the local colour dodge) by introducing flourishes at the end of 
‘ Angels ever bright and fair’ in order that a poorer competitor 
may have the prize. This also loses her the love of Paul Ed- 
miston, an artistical puppy, who goes to Italy and is ultimately 
betrothed to the poorer competitor. Meanwhile, Marion’s 
father turns up from Canada, and compels her to return with 
him to a lone farm on the prairie where she must submit to the 
attentions of unwelcome suitors. In the end she escapes and 
falls in with a touring concert company, whose chiefest glories 
are the puppy and the poor competitor : which last gracefully 
* suicides’ in order to assist the redintegratio amoris. You sup- 
pose that by her marriage to a youth unable to love a Young 
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Person who tampered with accepted texts Marion was p 
full for his misunderstanding and her father’s brutality. 

We observe, not without apprehension, the legends ‘ No. 18) 
and ‘ No. 20’ upon the yellow covers of two thin paper volumes 
of fiction entitled the Wooing of Webster, and Feliy 1, 
Secundus (London : Scott) and purporting to constitute parts of 
the ‘Indian Railway Library.’ The author of both is one 4 iM 
and each contains three stories. A. M. appears to be a ‘So,;.1 
Democrat,’ who has sworn to emulate Mr. Rudyaid Kip a 
or die. The result is so horrible that one is almost tempte i 
wish that he had embraced his presumed alternative. he 
stories are about Social Democrats with university educations— 
or university extension educations : for they knew nothing, 


aid in 


d to 
T 


thought they knew everything—who went about eget 
strikes and insulting any decent persons they happened he 
meet, until wealthy viscountesses threw themselves into thei: 
after which they appear to have married, and appro- 
priated the wealth which they had pretended to want to abolis| 
So much is easily told, but their American and other slano 
their swagger, their loquacity, their love of quotations ; 
foreign languages, and their magnificent ignorance of those 
languages—these things must be sought by those who want : 
appreciate them in A. M.’s fully italicised, and withal rather 


arms: 


ingenuous pages. 
His Life's Magnet (London: Warne), though possessed of 
next to no literary merit, is readable enough. The hero js g 
bold, bad baronet of the usual type, but younger and more 
teautiful : the heroine is an angelic, aggravating model of all the 
virtues; and there is not a human being in the book. The 
plot, however, is fairly dramatic, and the end is rather trag 
though the tragedy is cheap. 
speak as if they were reporters for the local press; and é/a: 
a word not to be found in any dictionary of any language. Like 
most of its class, the book is too long, and the convyersatior 


The peasants of Sussex do 1 


gifts of the characters are not so conspicuous as to warrant the 
printing of their speeches, 


TWO DEANS 


John William Burgon, late Dean of Chichester, a Biograph; 
efc. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L, 


sometime Dean of Norwich. London; Murray. 


It seems hopeless now-a-days to expect a biography in less 
than two volumes, and indeed Dr. Goulburn evidently hankers 
after a third; and naturally, because he would fain place his 
hero on a level with Bishop Wilberforce, whose life was pub- 
lished in ‘ three bulky volumes.’ 
would appear a disparagement, and an admission of inferiority. 
‘Samuel Wilberforce’ has his three volumes ; 
than three to John William ,Burgon would be perilously like 
denying to him an equality with the great S. Oxon in regard 
‘the variety and versatility of his intellectual powers, the inten- 
sity of his moral faculty,’ and so forth. However, the lean of 
Norwich is content with two. Now, it may be questioned 
whether this three-volume tendency spring from a_ hol 
jealousy for one’s subject or from the habit of sprawlin, 
Burgon wrote the ‘Lives of Twelve Good Men’; they aie 
brilliant and delightful sketches, and all twelve will go 
very comfortably into one volume. But Burgon had genius 
and could walk, nay stride through a Life. Dr. Goulburn can 
only sprawl, or, at the most, waddle. Burgon had genius, 
surely to call him ‘the leading religious teacher of his time, who 
brought all the resources of génius and profound theological 
learning ’ to his work, is a very large order. It is this exces 
sively high view of Burgon’s significance in the history of 
Church, that has led his biographer to stretch so large a canvas, 
to begin with : it is the fine eupeptic slovenliness of the kindly 
biographer himself that has caused the peculiar style of literary 


Not to have his three volum:s 


to assign less 


gait we venture to call wadd/ing, and which might even sugges! 
the addition to that word of an initial 4. 

It is extraordinary than an old head-master of Rugby should 
permit himself such solecisms as ‘Art was one of his fortes 


i, 130), ‘errorists’ (i. 262), ‘foregone scripture’ (1. 209) 
‘foregone utterance,’ ‘there is something deeper than wat? 

e ee 1 tipf 
the vestments’ (11. IJ, note). Burgon was not one who act 
objectionable measures go by the board [=fass unobseriea 


The book abounds in this kind of thing. In truth, Dean 
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Goulburn ought to have taken greater pains, and he ought to 
have been, probably would have been, briefer. Garrulity 
alone 1s responsible for a good half of his book: sheer 
oarrulity affectionate, of course, and ‘nice,’ and cosy for 
, coterie; but, still, garrulity. How the author could 
have guarded against a habit, in his case so inveterate, 
is not easy to see; but he need not have written the book 
t all. It is very doubtful if biographies ought to be 
written by old friends ; knowledge enables, and affection 
kindles ; but what if it ends in mere hugging and bussing ? in 
sprawl and waddle? You think you knew your friend, and you 
are sure you loved him. A kindlier or more genial man than Dr. 

Goulburn there breathes not, and he has true sympathy with 
his subject; but he is a trifle too heavy for it. Age has not 
diminished the ardour of his affections, but it has diminished 
the agility of his intellect. He really cannot sit his theme: it 
js a spectacle for gods and men, this excellent c/-devant dean 
and pedagogue astride of his Rosinante-Pegasus. Pegasus 
paws the stars, and kicks wildly in mid-air at things in general : 
our dear John Gilpin of a biographer approves and applauds, as 
far as his uncomfortable position enables him to do so, but cuts 
the most ungainly figure in the saddle ; in fact, he has no right 
to be there. Professional interest is a snare that constantly be- 
trays him into prolixity ; we have an instance of this in 
the clerical scrupulosity which suggested the explanation on 
i, gi: ‘Professor Corrie and I stood godfathers for Rose’s 
jittie boy (Hugh James Rose—so named after his illustrious 
uncle—who had been born in the previous December, so that 
in all probability the sacrament of baptism had been previously 
administered to him, and this was only his admission to the 
Church).’ 

It would not be going too far to say that this sympathy 
between author and subject becomes a perfect nuisance 
whenever we light upon the Revision revised, or the Ja- 
fionalistic tendency of Modern Theology. These were the 
bites noires of Burgon; they are also the ddétes noires of 
Dr. Goulburn. The latter has his own testimony, and he 
must give it at all hazards. It swells the work, but no 
matter; he has a duty to perform not only to the Dean of 
Chichester but to the Church and people of England. Wit- 
ness the dissertation on pages 362-372 of vol. ii. Short work 
Dr. Goulburn cannot make, but splendid and prolonged havoc 
he insists on making, of Dr. Cheyne, Bishop Moorhouse, Mr. 
Gore ‘of the Pusey House,’ and even of poor Archdeacon 
Farrar, though his work is so ‘ beautifully written,’ and so 
‘exceedingly popular.’ There is something valiant in this 
lusty laying about: but it takes up space. And one cannot 
help questioning if the pages just cited were ever really 
written for the biography which they adorn but hinder. Surely 
their original destination must have been the Guardian, or 
possibly (dreadful thought !) they are ‘part of a rejected con- 
tribution to some review or magazines. The contributions 
even of Deans are sometimes rejected ; have we stumbled upon 

one here? has it seen the light at last?) What a terrible per- 
severance: Verily ‘these latter days’ are terrible times, as the 
Dean so often remarks, and we must be up and doing. ‘But 
now let us observe,’ ‘away with the notion,’ ‘the usual view of 
the Bible,’ in such phrases the artless rhetorician shows his 
hand ; they smack —-well, possibly, of even the sermon ! 

‘Those who saw his fury did not see his love ’—this is one 
of Dr. Goulburn’s many apologies for the intemperance of Dr- 
Burgon as a controversialist. Itis not strictly accurate, for our- 
selves have seen a good deal both of the fury and the love, and we 

liked them both. The man who could not enjoy the grotesque. 
ness of Burgon’s fury, even when directed against himself, must 
have been either a prig or a goose. The fact is, Burgon wes 
a grotesque of the first water. ‘ The leading religious teacher of 
his time ’—well ! perhaps that may pass, but he was an inimitable 
and delightful grotesque. He might have been quieter ; he made 
a great noise : yet he excelled inthe grotesque of action. Here 
we are convinced that Dr. Goulburn is profoundly at one with 
his subject: if he dared he would certainly have given fuller 
and larger expression to this topic. Those who remember 
Dr. Goulburn at Rugby will be at no loss to interpret 
the signals he holds out in his reference to the old 
Aristophanic comedy (ii. 350), where he speaks of ‘the 
fun that was in Dean Burgon ’ being ‘turned out to grass. 


The worst of it is, that humorists will sometimes take them 
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selves too seriously : and then they will not. be content to exer- 
cise the faculty that is native to them, but must flare up as 
mighty champions of the faith, and forlorn but resolute casti- 
gators of ‘these latter times.’ In this respect Dean Burgon 
was worse than Dean Goulburn, but upon such a subject as 
Essays and Reviews it is hard to choose between the two: ’tis 
an old sore, and it rankles, and it causes the Ex-Very-Reverend 
of Norwich to be quite abusive. This is a pity, for both Decani 
were born for better things: were, in fact, born humorists. At 
any rate, the humorous faculty was decidedly the master-faculty 
of Dr. Burgon. ‘A dignitary of the Church, who knew him 
well’ says it ‘ passed at times into buffoonery.’ So it did, and very 
often ; but this is a small matter. We hold the faculty of buf- 
foonery in the highest respect : good buffoonery is a good thing 
and a cheerful ; it is only mealy-mouthed people who object, or 
pretend to object to it. Moreover, Burgon’s ‘buffoonery’ did not 
offend so much as his cocksureness. Closely alliedto intolerance, 
it isnot the samething. Dr. Goulburn candidly admits that his 
friend was both cocksure and intolerant; but we think he would 
allow that the grotesque element more than made up for what 
might otherwise have been very distressing. An instance of 
this we well remember. Marriott (Burgon’s own Marriott, the 
never-to-be-too-highly-estimated, never-to-be-too-much beloved; 
what Oriel man can think of him without tears ?)— Marriott had 
one day as a guest (‘ Mr. Marriott’s stranger, sir’) in the com- 
mon-room a real live Samaritan. Marriott, as usual, was silent; 
it was a noble opportunity for Burgon : and ‘ Howabout those 
figs in the gospel?’ and ‘The time of figs was not yet’? The 
Samaritan was questioned, was smothered, was annihilated. 
‘My dear sir, you know nothing of the flora of your own 
country :’—shrieks, pantomime, Burgon rises to his full heights 
and the poor Samaritan lies Sichianed and grovelling, but un- 
convinced. 

There are some pleasant things about Burgon’s love of 
children, though we don’t quite care about the jargon imitated, 
we fancy, from Mrs. Ewing, or is it Mrs. Burnett? ‘Spect 
me be deaded ‘fore next Kissmus; then me go to God; 
me see Deanie! Is Deanie waiting for me, mother?’ That 
child wanted a good whipping. With such delectable gibberish 
there were small difficulty in furnishing forth two goodly 
volumes ; which, howeyer, are eked out by an Appendix A-F ; 
and Appendix D (nine pages) is a Calendar of the Flood, 
Appendix F is a sermon by the Rev. J. W. Burgon. This fills 
the cup of exasperation to the full. But we shall part from Dr. 
Goulburn with a word of grateful recognition. The Dean of 
Chichester was a well-bred man, and upon this our author takes 
occasion to remark as follows ; ‘This type of clergyman has 
hitherto never been wanting to the English Church. Often has 
it been met with in the retired country parsonage, where the 
ripe scholar, the profound student, the sound theologian, has 
shown himself, as occasion offered, to be also the most delight- 
ful of entertainers. Burgon was an excellent specimen of this 
school. It is, alas! dying off now, not only by admission into 
the ministry of men of a lower social grade, which is necessi- 
tated by the Church’s exigencies, but by the pressure, restless- 
ness, and breathless hurry of modern life, which are partly 
responsible for this as for many other very unlovely results.’ 
Admirable ! Dr. Goulburn has evidently sat at the table of 
Gulielmus Brown, and rejoiced in the hospitality of that 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru. 


SOCIALISM 


Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By FREDERICK ENGELS, 
Translated by Eb. AVELING, D.Sc. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


Here, with some things true, is nothing new. The book is a 
re-statement of the dactvine which regards Socialism merely as 
the inevitable last stage in the evolution of modern society, 
The historical generalities of which it is compacted struck the 
imagination somewhat happily when the idea was hot from 
the forge, but their everlasting repetition by every scribbler 
with a bent to Socialism or a turn for Anarchy has made them 
wearisome indeed. To begin with—as we all know by this 
time, and as Herr Engels is at pains to make manifest—in the 
true socialistic doctrine there is no room for Gud. Your 
socialistic thinker must boast, like Laplace, ‘qu'il n’a pas besoin 
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de cette hypothése’ ; and unless he boasted about this mark of 
perfection, the salt of his Socialism would have lost its savour. 
Accordingly Herr Engels starts his introduction with an elabo- 
rate sneer at the religious prejudices of ‘ British respectability,’ 
at religious tendencies in general, and—with Teutonic thorough- 
ness—at agnosticism in particular. His doctrine—the doctrine 
which has no need of that hypothesis—is that history can be 
truly read in the light of pure materialism alone. He would have 
you seek the motive force of historic events in the economic 
development of society, and in the variations that take place 
from time to time in the modes of production and exchange. 
This principle, which he calls ‘historical materialism,’ you are 
to adopt as your formula for reducing the stubborn facts of 
human experience to an equation with the aspirations of 
Socialism. The results are interesting—if not instructive. You 
discover, for example, that the Reformation in Germany really 
was a common ‘plant, the work of the dourgeoisie which, in 
the Church as the rallying-point of decaying feudal traditions, 
discovered a serious obstacle to the prosecution of the gentle 
art of money-making. The attack assumed a ‘religious 
disguise,’ but the real issue was none the less a question of the 
unrestricted sale of groceries and hardware. Again, in the Eng- 
land of 1689, you unearth a treaty—patched up and signed in 
dumb show—between the middle-class and the aristocracy, 
whereby, in exchange for the free run of political plunder, the 
latter were to keep down the lower orders, so that the former 
might have greater freedom to grind the faces of the poor. It 
appears, too, that, in these our own days, the purse-strings of 
the British trader are readily loosed in favour of the claims of 
religion, because the sly dog perceives that religion is the last 
bulwark from which you can defy the Social Revolution. With 
conclusions such as these, it is plain that the ‘hypothesis’ has 
become superfluous indeed. For the Almighty Stomach— 
alpha and omega of all the socialistic gospels that can ever be 
—has taken its place. 

One of the true things in the book is the distinction drawn 
between ‘metaphysical’ Socialism, taking shape in this or that 
Utopia, and the ‘dialectical’ efforts of persons like Herr Engels 
to place Socialism on what he proudly calls a Scientific Basis. 
Another is that the Utopias are all nonsense and are all useless. 
They start from a cut-and-dry notion of what ought to be, and 
they are built up regardless of the folly and weakness of the 
race of men for whose occupation they are designed. Yet, as 
Herr Engels justly says, as matter of fact it is just such fool- 
born ideas that furnish the motive power of modern Socialism 
The Scientific Basis is to supersede all this dreamery, and to 
prove that the advent of Socialism is as certain as the motions 
of the stars. And here the purpose of all the author's juggling 
with history becomes apparent. His thesis is that the robbery 
of them that have commercial enterprise and property, or land, 
or mines, and the enslavement of such persons at the hands of 
those who have failed in tLe field of competition to win these 
things for themselves, is a necessary step in the order of 
things. He lays it down that what controls history is not the 
Providence of the Ruler of All Things, nor the great deeds 
and greater thoughts of the Heroes and Martyrs who are 
the Princes of Men—no, nor even Blood and Iron—but 
‘economic development, in other words, the whims and the 
distempers of the Almighty Stomach. What wonder that this 
great Controller of the Universe rejected the chivalry of Feudal- 
jsm and the discipline of the Church in favour of the Grocer? 
But the Grocer has had his day. Heand his tribe are few, and 
the Almighty Stomach is ever strongest on the side with the 
big battalions. The Army cf Labour increases by leaps and 
bounds under the stimulus of mechanical invention, while 
those that are privileged to sit at the officers’ mess are slow 
to augment their numbers. There being nothing in the case 
but the Almighty Stomach—no other ‘hypothesis’ being present 
to disturb the calculation—what more certain than that the 
ranks will get out of hand and insist on equal ration. Mr. 
Engels, at all events, is utterly assured of it. 

It is only fair to him to remark that he is also certain of 
another all-important factor in the problem. ‘The merchant 
and the manufacturer,’ says he with a very serious countenance, 
are socially quite unnecessary.’ And again: ‘All the social 
functions of the capitalist are now performed by salaried 
employees.’ ‘Practical proof’ of this he finds in the existence 
of certain co-operative societies, and the admittedly striking 
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phenomenon of the conversion of established businesses into 
joint-stock companies and ‘trusts.’ Outside a narrow circle of 
distributive co-operative societies, how many successful or lead. 
ing business concerns can he denote as founded and built up 
on co-operative or on joint-stock principles? If the Capitalist 
be superfluous, why are the mining ventures conducted by the 
men themselves restricted to one or two? If commer. 
cial skill and enterprise be so common and ss 
cheap, how is it that even in distribution, where 9, 
operation {has reached its high-water mark of success, the 
man who possesses these qualities in a high degree still sees 
and finds a reward transcending far the salaries paid to the 
co-operative managers? What is quite clear is that if these 
men are to be turned into salaried employees it must te by 
compulsion ; in a word, by their enslavement. 
their aptitudes, form a large part of the ‘ productive forces,’ anq 
these, you are told, will be ‘taken over’ (convey, the wise jt 
call) by the proletariat for social use. (This when ‘the 
proletariat seizes political power’: so the meaning js pretty 
plain.) Remains to note what according to our ingenious 
author—(and in strict accordance with his ‘historical materia). 
ism’)—is the truth about the State. The State, then, is ‘an organ: 
isation for the purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited classes in 
the conditions of oppression corresponding with the given mode 
of production’ for the time being. This looks bad for the ex. 
ploited capitalist, employer, inventor, and the rest, under the 
new regimen. But then, like all good conjurers, this Professor 
has reserved his most interesting experiment, his Great 
Vanishing State Trick, for his last. As thus :—The State. 
being ‘the organisation of the particular class which is fy 
tempore the exploiting class,’ is the dourgeoisie—that is, the capi 
talists and the manufacturers. These are already unnecessary, 
and the Proletary will abolish them. But in so doing he wil 
make us all proletaries like himself ; or, as Herr Engel prefers 
to put it, ‘the proletariat will abolish itself as proletariat :’ when 
there being neither deurgeoisie nor proletariat to make a ‘ State 
out of, there can be no ‘ State’ at all. Which happy consum- 
mation is about as good a variation of the Hat Trick as your 
Proletary is worth. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Wit and Wisdom of Blessed Thomas More \\ondon; 
edited by Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., is a volume 
damned in its classification. Although there may be discovered 
an abundance of interesting matter—for Sir Thomas had a 
style—you weary of seeking for it under the separate and 
dreary headings. Thus these snippets (‘ gems’ is their wonted 
name) are arranged under—(1) Ascetic, (2) Dogmatic, \3 
Illustrative of the Period, (4) Fancies, Sports and Merry Tales, 
(5) Colloquial and Quaint Phrases. Nor indeed can you 
consider that Father Bridgett’s critical judgment in the making 
of his selections has proved itself of a remarkably lofty kind. 
Although, from the legendary conversations that have crept to 
our ears through the generations, Sir Thomas More gave 
frequent proof of his ready wit, the same is scarce demonstrated 
in the collection of Fancies, Sports and Merry Tales, over 
which—to judge by this title—one supposes that Father 
Bridgett must have frolicked and revelled. And if this be 
taken as one of the best specimens of the great Chancellors 
repartee, the book had far better never have been published, 
intended—as it is—to do him honour. ‘Tindale’s defence,’ he 
writes, ‘of his translating preshyferos into elders is as fecble 
to stick to as is an old rotten elder stick.’ The New Humour 
had begun betimes! Yet let it be recorded that if only a reader 
will submit to the irritating orderliness and primness of its 
clissification, the book will yield some entertainment. 

The flavour of Mr. Horace Smith’s J/nter/udes (London : 
Macmillan) is distinctly amateurish, but in no sense unpleasing, 
The little volume contains an essay—really it should have been 
described as a lecture—on criticism: which resembles eve!y 
essay on criticism we ever read. Full of wise saws and modern 
instances it is: but most of the instances are from Macaulay, 
Yet the thing is full of sound sense, and might well be read 
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Burns, 
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by such as do not know what to expect from a review. Next. 
\r. Smith discourses—again pleasantly enough—on ‘Luxury, 
dragging in that excellent story of De Quincey’s about the man 
who thoughtlessly committed murder and was led from that 
crime to gambling and Sabbath-breaking. The story of ‘A 
Reading Party’ is juvenile in tone and weak in execution. Of 
the verses, the boating-song was praised in this journal three 
years ago, and the others have a certain reminiscence of learn- 
ing, with an air of jauntiness which makes them rather amusing 
in these days of dulness and the New Humour. 

The interest of Mr. Godley’s Verses to Order (London ; 
Methuen) is purely local of course ; but there is scarce an Oxford 
man—past, present, or to come—that will be content to forego 
their perusal. Tocriticise the ingenious compositions of which 
the book is made up in the light of poetry were to mistake their 
purpose. Mr. Godley’s intention is but to shoot ‘folly as it flies 
across the quads, and among the spires of Modern Oxford : and 
his verse is as loose and trivial as the topics demand. The 
English verses are passable : those buried in the decent obscu- 
rity of Latin and Greek are something better—for Mr. Godley 
is a master ufriusgue dingue—and the frivolities of the Schools, 
of Convocation, and of other solemn institutions are touched off, 
whatever the language, with point and good nature. And what 
more would you demand of a University poet ? 

The last number of Zhe Children’s Library is a passable 
translation of La Belle Nivernaise (London: Fisher Unwin), 
This offering of M. Daudet’s on the altar of childhood should 
be acceptable to that most exacting of deities. For the humour 
and pathos are happily blended ; the characters are as sympa- 
thetic as the ‘young idea’ demands; and whenever a tear 
trembles on the eyelid it is straightly brushed away in a return- 
ing smile. So that the child (of nine or ten) that will not appre- 
ciate this very pleasant volume, should be sent back to Jane 
Taylor and repentance. Montégut’s illustrations are unequal ; 
but the best are excellent, although they clamour for reduction 
on the tiny page. 

The information collected by the officers of the Geological] 
Survey is admirably condensed and presented in the new 
Geological Map of Scotland, by the Director-General, Sir 
Archibald Geikie, published, with Government authority, by 
Messrs. J. Bartholomew and Co., of Edinburgh. ‘The topc- 
graphical basis selected is the Tourist Map of the same pub” 
lishers, on the scale of ten miles to the inch. This may be 
objected to as a scale too small to lay down with sufficient 
accuracy the complicated and often perplexing features of 
Scottish Geology, especially in those districts, comprehending 
the Southern half of the country and a large part of the Centra] 
and North-western Highlands, which have now been mapped in 
detail by the Survey. But it is astonishing how well the broad 
facts are laid down, and how great is the multiplicity of strata- 
graphical detail conveyed by means of lines and colours in the 
principal map, aided as it is by a series of marginal diagrams. 
In districts not yet officially surveyed, and for which older maps 
have been relied upon, the information, although abreast of the 
knowledge of the day, is necessarily less copious and more 
simple. The Map, which one may hope will be the precursor 
of a series of section maps on the one-inch scale, issued for the 
same popular purposes, is accompanied by ‘Explanatory Notes,’ 
prepared by the President of the British Association. It is 
almost needless to say that they form a model of condensed 
and luminous exposition. 

About Peter's Rock in Mohammed's Flood (London : Burns), 
by Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G., least said, perhaps, soonest 
mended. Mr. Allies means everything that is fervent, pious, 
and religious ; but these qualities, excellent as mainsprings of 
conduct, are in fact, useless to provide a writer cither with 
literary distinction or with the historic sense. Strictly speaking, 
Mr. Allies has nothing of these. He is capable indeed—all 
men of sufficient industry are so capable—of recounting events 
ina certain chronological sequence, and in a more or less in- 
telligible way. But the effect is so aimless and so weak, so 
Lopelessly narrow where its conclusions are evident, and so 
hopelessly obscure where this narrowness is invisible, that, as 
‘serious contribution to literature, we decline to regard Mr. 
Allies? work with any show of interest. 

The Story of Clifton Camville (London: Seeley) is a local 
history written (if one may judge from internal evidence) by a 
Roman Catholic lady connected with the place. The trifle is 
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mainly a catalogue of names and dates seasoned with references 
to contemporary annals, ‘taken mostly from well-known autho- 
rities’ (Little Alfred’s //istory of England ?) and larded with 
inane moral and political reflections. Of no general, its local 
interest is of the slightest. In Flying Visits (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith) Mr. Harry Furniss republishes a series of articles con- 
tributed to Black and White, descriptive of a lecturing tour in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The little book, which 
is profusely illustrated, is readable enough and not too funny. 
We have also received Zen Minutes (London: Dean), a 
book of recitations, by Robert Overton ; a new edition 
being the sixth, of Cy77/ (London: W. H. Allen), by Geoffrey 


Drage ; a new edition, being the fifth, of The Five Zalents of 


Woman (London: Unwin), by the author of How to be Happy 
though Married ; anew edition of Modern Geography (London : 
Philip), by William Hughes, revised and extended by J. F. 
Williams ; the new part, being the thirteenth, of the illustrated 
edition of Green’s Short History of the English People (London : 
Macmillan) ; a handbook of Zhe Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
issued under the authority of the Canadian Government ; and 
leaflets on Land Nationalisation and Municipal Socialism, 
published by the Liberty and Property Defence League. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIoNn 


A Little Norsk. Hamlin Garland. London: Unwin, 

A Modern Romance. Laurence Bliss. London: Methuen. 

A Mysterious Family. A New Writer. London: W. H., 
Allen. 

A Saint and Others. Paul Bourget. Translated by John Gray, 
London : Osgood. 

A Woman's Ambition. Henry Cresswell. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

Ayame San. A.M. London: Scott. 

Etelka’s Vow. Dorothea Gerard. London: Eden. 

How I Became Eminent. Jean Middlemas. London: Eden. 

King Zub. WW. H. Pollock. London: Henry. 

My Flirtations. Margaret Wynman. London: Chatto. 

Passing the Love of Woman. Mrs. J. H. Needell. London; 
Warne. 3 vols. 

Robin Redbreast. Mrs. Molesworth. Edinburgh : Chambers, 

The Old Stone House. A. K. Green. London: Putnam. 

The Silent Sea. Mrs, Alick Macleod. London: Bentley. 3 
vols. 

The Village Blacksmith. Varley Dale. London: Hutchinson, 
3 vols. 

The Visible To-Be. London: Leadenhall Press. 

Wedded to Sport. Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: White 
3 vols. 


VERSE 


English Poems. Richard Le Gallienne. London: Mathews. 
5s. 

Poems from the German. Translated by C. M. Aikman. 
London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Silhouettes. Arthur Symons. London: Mathews. §s. 

The Night and Day of the Soul. Sidney Harden. London: 
Labour News Office. 


TRAVEL 


Half Round the World with General Booth. London: Salva- 
tion Army Publishing Department. Is. 
Lights and Sounds on the Tokiadé. London: Scott. 21s, 


BioGRAPHY 


Albuquerque. H. Morse Stephens. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Voltaire. Francis Espinasse. London: Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Moltke: His Life and Character. Translated by Mary Herms. 
London : Osgood. Ics. 6d. 


History 


Gleanings from the Records of the Royal Burgh of Peebles. 
Rotert Renwick. Peebles: Watson. 
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The Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated and arranged by 
W. E. Addis. London: Nutt. tos. 6d. 

The Puritan in Holland, England, and America. Wouglas 
Campbell. London: Osgood. 21s. 


MISCELLANEA 


Among the Camps. T.N. Page. London: Scott. 6s. 

Maximum Railway Rates. M.B.Cotsworth. London: Bem- 
rose. 6s. 6d. 

Musical Reminiscences. William Spark. London: Simpkin. 6s. 

Ten Minutes. Robert Overton. London: Dean. Is. 

The Beauties of Nature. Sir John Lubbock. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

The Parliament House Book. Edinburgh: Burness. 

Wise Words and Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller. Augustus 
Jessopp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. 


ForEIGN 


Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. H. Winckler. Leipzig : 
Pfeiffer. 7m.50. 

Der Deutsche Satsbau. WH. Wunderlich. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
4m, 

Die Finnin. Erzaehlung. F. Dahn. Leipzig: Breitkopf. 4m. 

Don Juan & Lesbos. Maurice Montégut. Paris: Dentu. 
3'r.50. 

England unter den Tudors. WW. Busch. 1 Band. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 8m. 

Essai dune bibliographie historique dela Bibliotheque nationale. 
E. Pierret. Paris: Bouillon.  5fr. 

Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Erzbischof von Westminster. 
A. Bellesheim. Mainz: Kirchheim. 3m. 

J.-B. Greuze. Ch. Normand. Paris: Allison. 4fr.5o. 

Karl Gerock; Ein Lebensbild. G. Gerock. Stuttgart : Krabbe. 

Le fils adopiif. Ed. Cadol. Paris: Levy. 3fr.5o. 

Les grands Manoevres navales et militaires de 1892. Ardouin- 
Dumazet. Paris: Rouam. 3ff.5o. 

Letui de nacre. Anatole France. Paris: Levy. 3fr.5o. 

Leur caur, Henri Lavedan. Pans: Kolb. 3fr.50. 

Lusurier des Gueux. Mie D’Aghonne. Paris: Plon. Ifr. 

Murillo, C. Justi. Mit Abbildungen. Leipzig: Seemann. 
6m. 

Ohé ! Saint-Cyr / C.G. Keronan. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Tante Berceuse. Jules Mary. Paris: Kolb. 3fr.50. 

Zur permanischen Sprachgeschichte. WW. Streitberg. Strass- 
burg: Truebner. 2m.50. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpITor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 108. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 





Notes. _ ; The Home Rule Bill: A Fopac. 
Presenting the Bills. T. W. Russell, M.P recast, | 
On the Roof. A Wayside Evangelist. Ry J 
The Boom in Mascagni. Lowry. > By HD, 
A Jumped Claim (7). Correspondence : 
rhe Prospects of Football. Agricultural Rent. 
Fever. _ — An Old Man Eloquent, 
Academic Optimism. Andrew Marvell. 
The Land in Wales. Ihe History of Religion 
Modern Men: Henri Rochefort. Sicily, 
The Drama on Horseback. Fiction. 
Parker of the Dogger Bank, A Bishop's Speeches 
The Lord of Piccadilly, Old and New. 
A Vice-Queen. Books of the Week. 

a 
Y 7 XN Y f v s ~ A La hl 
| 4 4 [ My %, 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

THIS DAY. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


In Three Volumes. 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


AUTHOR OF * GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT, 


In Three Volumes. 


LITERARY WORLD. The Head of the Firm” pron 
one of the best-read books of the season ; and it possesses qualit 
give it the right to take a foremost place among recent popula 


The Second Edition is Now Ready. 


The HERITAGE of the KURTS 


From the Norwegian of BJORNSTJERNE Byorwsoy. 
With Introduction by EpmMunp Gosse. Cloth 3s, 6d.: 


paper, 2s.6d. HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL Liprary. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER.—‘ It is a book to read and 


think about, for incontestably it is the work of a man of geniu 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.-C. 









Now Ready, at all Libraries. One Vol. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL. 


A MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. 


By A NEW WRITER. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., Ltp., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 





NOW READY. SIXTH EDITION, CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Having read ‘ Cyril,,—which I commenced thinking I should 
interesting and instructive, but with regard to the aspirations and 
the author, I am almost in entire accord. —/.wtract from a letter of M 
Mann, President of the Dockers Union to the Author. 


CYRIL: A Romantic Novel. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE. 


with which I could not agree—I wish now to say that not only did | find 1 


7 


‘Written by a scholar and intelligent thinker.’.—Academy. 
‘ ¢ a 7 1] ; yo - ® y Jf . 
Mr. Drage writes well with fluency and ease,.’— World. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lrp.,°13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


—— 


1 find } 
na mu 





Ready 30th of October, Price 3s. 6d. 


WILLOW AND WATTLE, 


POEMS, 





BY 


ROBERT RICHARDSON. 


JOHN GRANT, Edinburgh. 





MRS. J. H. NEEDELL’'S NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, Cloth, Three Vols. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 





By the Author of ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daught ad 
‘The Story of Philip Methuen,’ etc. 


[ Ready next weer 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Sr., S1RAN?, 
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hotel Announcements, 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eruraim, 


disting suished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
he leading No lity and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 

wit h pect: magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting. 
we “cuisine, English and Preach: wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
paces | rge dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. - 


panos For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


Under the 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric hight throughout. Moderate ‘Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Hand. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





No wy Ready, 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolszap 8vo, xii and 104 pp 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges, 
Price 5s. Net. 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
tht, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 
erity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
e commonest facts of life.’ 


_ THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Says: —‘ Mr. Henley, whose 


ng it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 


mauteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition 
{ himself,’ 





DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 
SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET; 


67 CasTLE STREET, AND 





Depot—Laster Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 





*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
AND 119 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | | EDINBURGH. 


a 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


ohare of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
vent re, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bure: aux, and ‘Commodes, 
ital C arpets and Embrojderies Old China, Engraying s, Tyories, and Curios. 





Shipping Announcements. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 








MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 

Delinene Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Grav, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W. 
or to “sELLATLY, HANKEY. SEwe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
Head Offices— 


(F. GREEN & CO., and ae ee . 
|ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, tn ee 


For pong apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSES. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Second Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Third Edition is now ready. 

‘ These Ballads are as worderful in their descriptive nied as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few bailads in the English language more stirring 


than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand “A the Border ballads of 
Scott. "—Spect lator. 


‘ The finest th ing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’—Daily Chronicle. 
* Mr.Kipling is protably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'— Daily News. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and m 








yst popular paper published in Ireland.’ 


Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc, etc. . 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ircland, and their friends at home and abroad, 


Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. _ Price One Penny, 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six rhonths, 3s. 3d. 


London Office for English and Scotch Advértisers—66 LupGate Hitt, E.C. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM Says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 








FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


of 


Sold only in 1 of. Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco aig smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on eve ry kacket and Tin 
PLAyYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1290, is of interest to every Smoker 
THI PIPE IN THE WORKHOUS} ~The picture « drawn by « ey } 
man inthe workhouse, puffing away a st an empty pipe, has touched t! ! 
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r respondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs ‘ire elt ‘Old Screw 
‘ I have been struck wit h your suggestion in the October number of the Renex 
ws for a scheme to supply smokers in umion workhouses with tobac l am 
jved by the ordinary standards, Tam the most poen O Geermnn ae Fa er give t 
away fcr purposes of so called charity ; but this scheme of yours appe tonce to the 

sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smc ker Were lin London, 1 1 at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy c a for it on my smoking ac. 
1aintance es: but. unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
itinent for the next nine months. I however, do a little, anc would like to 
ontribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACC viz, 
: Pl AYERS NAVY CUL” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore.a 
cheque for the amount.’ 
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- —_" D U TC H B U LBS. 
SUTTON’S THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAL VELSEN BROTHERS 
BULBS, 








BULB GROWERS, 
Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland. 


GENUINE ONLY READI N Proprietors of the Most Famous Bulb Farms. 
DIRECT FROM ern ; eres 2 ; 


Our TRIUMPH COLLECTION for Spring Gardening, containing 
1, 300 extra selected Bulbs, viz. : 


SUTTON'S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS | =i: torumss 3s tage owte Asem 





75 Tulips, Single Early. so Grape Hyacinths. 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION. 2 ww Late. 50 Scilla Siberica, 

50 » Double, Early. 25 Gladioli. 

100 Spanish Irises. 100 Single Daffodils. 

25 English Irises. 25 Polyanthus = Narcissi 

Price 10s. 6d., 2I8., 42s., 63s., 105s. each. 400 Crocus, in 4 distinct colours. mixed colours. 

Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 100 Double Ranunculuses. 50 Winter Aconites. 

50 Single Anemones. 100 Frittelaria Meleagris. 





Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P. O. O. value {1 


THE QUEEN'S Half of the above quantity 11s. 
; SEEDSMEN, For other collections, etc. , ple ase ask for cur complete Catalogue, whic 


will be forwarded free on app! ication. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NA TIONAL OBSERVER. 











—t 








FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 

A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LORD TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. G. R. SIMS HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. MR SCR ADE CEST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 
7 AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. J. C. BLAINE. TB Gs GOUNOD. 

AMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIII. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. GEORGE. DU MAURIER. sacgen ace FARRAR. 
ag BISMARCK. ZOLA. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, w.c 
set, Wi.™ 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. FieLp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street Edinburgh, 
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